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CHAPTER XIV. 
Or tHE New Wor_Lp. 
A. COUPLE of days later 


Mr. Lauriston arrived to 
call on Mrs. Latham, and 
found her on the threshold, 
just going out. “ Giveme 
a minute,” he said. “I 
have a dozen words to say 
to you.” 

“T could say fifty 
words in a minute,” she 
replied, as she led the way 
to the dining-room. 

“Yes; but in the 
minute I will pick out the 
dozen that are essential.” 
His communication, when 
made, did not much exceed 
the estimated length. 

“ Rachel will be sur- 
prised,” said Laura. 

He paused before replying. “She may be—for a minute,” he said. 
“T don’t think, however, she will say fifty words about it.” 

“Rachel’s words mean a good deal,” his cousin remarked. 

“ Well, I will pay them due attention. I shall find her upstairs, 
I suppose, or is she out ?” 
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“No; she isn’t out.” It was Mrs. Latham’s turn to hesitate for a 
scarcely appreciable interval. “TI left Dick there when I came away.” 
“ Then I shall not be much surprised if I find him there still.” 

“‘ He hasn’t been here for four or five days,” she continued, “ until 
this afternoon.” 

Mr. Lauriston arched his brows. “Indeed! He is welcome to 
come four or five times a day, if it pleases you and Miss Conway.” 

“T thought you might say he was wasting his time.” 

“Why should you think I would be so atrociously rude?” 

“‘ Somehow it nearly always happens that you come just when he 
does.” 

“Tiresome for Dick, that,” said Mr. Lauriston. “ But I can’t help 
it. It is Destiny; I have nothing whatever to do withit. It is no 
business of mine to take care of him.” 

There was something pointed in the last words. ‘ Do you think he 
needs it?” Mrs. Latham asked. 

“T don’t think about it,” he replied. “It is not in the bond that I 
ever should think about Dick.” 

“Well, so long as you are not displeased with him,” she began. 

“Oh, as to that,” said Mr. Lauriston, while he escorted her to the 
carriage, “he will be able to let you know when I am.” 

He saw her drive off, and then went upstairs. The drawing-room 
door stood partly open, so that he walked in without touching it, and 
paused just inside for one of those periods of time which may be reckoned 
as years or moments, according to the system of calculation. This par- 
ticular space held a low ripple of happy laughter, an impulsive gesture, a 
couple of sentences, and a penetrating gaze. 

Richard sat at the table, drawing. He had a pleasant little knack of 
caricature, and no self-consciousness. Rachel had evidently paused in 
passing, and now stooped slightly, with one hand resting on the back of 
his chair, and her eyes fixed on his work. Little smiles of amusement 
passed like sunshine over her face, and ended in the soft laughter which 
arrested Mr. Lauriston on the threshold. He gazed at her as she stood 
there, unconscious of his presence, happy, healthful, frankly young. The 
gracious virginal figure seemed to have stepped out of the cold belt of 
shadow, which was the boundary of his dominion, into golden sun- 
shine where he could not follow her. That momentary glimpse showed 
him the radiant possibilities which an unblighted life would have held 
for Rachel. He understood, by some subtle divination, how gladly the 
swift clear blood was coursing in her veins ; and when Richard, wanting 
a better view of his sketch, threw himself back in his chair so suddenly 
that he brushed her arm, Mr. Lauriston felt what a thrill of warm life 
must run through the boy at that touch, and what a sweet breathing 
must be in the air about his head. For his own part, he stood fearing to 
stir, and looked at her as if the Rachel Conway he had known were dead, 
and risen again in joy. 
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“Don’t touch it!” she exclaimed, with laughter in her voice. ‘“ Don’t 
spoil it! It’s lovely! a 

“Glad you like it,” said Dick. “I don’t think it’s very bad, con- 
sidering.” 

She shivered suddenly, as if she felt an unwelcome chill, but, before 
she could glance at the door, Mr. Lauriston stepped forward. Dick 
jumped up. “Hullo,” he said, “here’s Lauriston!” Rachel turned 
swiftly and confronted the new comer, who stood with the blue and white 
of the spring sky gleaming through the window at his back. There was 
no need for him to question whether the Rachel he had known still 
lived; the shadow of his presence fell across her, and she met him with 
the old remembrance in her eyes. 

They greeted each other almost in silence, and he nodded carelessly 
to Dick. Then he looked down, smiling. He had found time to appre- 
ciate the irony of the whole matter, the devotion of years rewarded with 
the power of haunting her like a spectre. The mere sight of him, with- 
out word or touch, called up the secret terror of her soul. 

“ Look !” she said, a little hurriedly, holding out the sketch ; “ don’t 
you call that good?” : 

“Oh, don’t show it to him!” young Brett exclaimed. “He draws 
better than I do; he'll have no mercy on my humble effort.” 

“Ts that true?” said Rachel, with the direct simplicity with which 
she always spoke to Mr. Lauriston. “ Why have I never known? Do 
you draw better?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘ Better, and therefore not at all.” 

“Which means?” she questioned; while Dick murmured, “TI told 
you so!” 

“ Which means that I know enough not to play with what should be 
a life’s work if it is anything. Give me that”—he took the paper from 
her hands, and scrutinised the sketch of the feeblest of Laura’s warbling 
friends. ‘It is clever, but it is the idlest play.” (‘TI told you so!” said 
Dick again.) “I could draw better, but, at the same time, I could not 
do that. Dick has the advantage of me in audacity, and things strike 
him, amuse him. No; I could not do that.” 

“Why not do something better, then?” 

He laughed suddenly, more positively than she had ever heard him 
laugh before, and shook his head. “I had more teaching than Dick 
ever had,” he continued after a pause. “When I was a lad I had a 
vague idea of becoming an artist. But Fate decreed that I should be a 
country squire instead.” 

“You don’t look much like a squire,” said young Brett. He was 
sharpening a pencil, but he cast a swift glance at his cousin as he spoke. 
There was always an indescribable something of shadowy picturesqueness 
and grace about Lauriston, which is not a characteristic of the typical 
country gentleman. “T’ll tell you what,” said Dick, “ you would do 
well for a study in black and white.” 

13—2 
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“Tt was a pity you weren’t an artist, I think,” said Rachel. 

“No; I should have failed. I lacked the necessary faith in myself.” 

“ Even then?” 

“T think I partly knew myself, or occasionally suspected myself, 
even then.” 

“ But you don’t know yourself, you never believe in yourself enough ! ” 
exclaimed Dick. “You are clever ; you might do anything.” 

“Not I.” 

“Did you never believe in yourself, Mr. Lauriston?” Rachel asked 
in a lowered voice. 

He was smiling at the questioning and the frankly-expressed opinions 
of these young people, but when she spoke he looked at her with quick 
attention. ‘‘Once,” he said. ‘ Yes; I did once.” 

She understood in a moment that it was his wife’s faith in him which 
taught him an answering faith in himself. 

“You did?” said Dick. ‘ And what were you going to do then?” 

“Upon my word I can hardly say what I wasn’t going to do. It 
was a magnificent sensation while it lasted, as bright and buoyant ”—he 
hesitated for a comparison—“as if E had changed my head for one of 
those air-balls the children buy.” 

Dick laughed, but Rachel looked down. “ Well, I must be off,” said 
the young fellow abruptly. Perhaps, being as quick as a summer bird 
to detect a change in the atmosphere, he felt instinctively that he was 
not wanted now that Lauriston had come, or possibly a glance from his 
cousin had made the matter even more clear to him. At any rate he was 
very determined to go. 

“Shall I see you this evening?” Lauriston called after him. 

Dick, on the threshold, hesitated. ‘Did you want me?” 

“ You were going somewhere else? No; I don’t want you.” 

“ Because I daresay I could get off,” young Brett began. 

“No,” said Mr. Lauriston. ‘No; certainly not.” 

“ Another time, then,” said Dick, and vanished smiling. 

Rachel had shaken hands with him almost mechanically. Now that 
Mr. Lauriston had come it seemed natural that he should remain and 
the other go. She was not disturbed at the prospect of a téte-d-téte with 
the new comer. She had had so many, and, indeed, every talk she had 
with Mr. Lauriston seemed like a téte-d-téte. She was not more alone 
with him now than she had been from the moment she looked round and 
saw him coming up the room. 

He drew a chair near the one she had taken, and sat down. “I met 
Laura going out,” he said, “and she told me I should find you here. I 
wanted to find you. I havea trifling matter to tell you, and a question 
to ask.” 

“ Which is to come first ?” she asked. 

“Well; the question, with your permission.” 

She lifted her long lashes, and made a slight gesture of assent. ‘“ What 
is it?” she asked, when he did not immediately speak. 
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“JT don’t know why I ask it,” he said. “ I know what your answer 
will be. In fact I have asked it, and you have answered it, since I came 
this afternoon. Only if there were the faintest chance that you might 
answer differently--—” 

She was looking at him with quickened interest. ‘ What is it?” 
she said again. 

“ Some time ago we had a talk on the subject of consolation—— 

“Yes; and you told me I should forget.” 

“ Well?” he said. 

She turned a little, and faced him more directly. ‘ Do you mean, 
have I forgotten? Is that your question?” 

“ Has time helped you as I hoped? That is my question.” 

She paused before replying. Her eyes, fixed on his face, seemed to 
him to be reading her answer in his memory as well as in her own. 
“You said I had already answered you since you came into the room. 
What did I answer ?” 

“You answered, No,” he said. 

“ Well, that is my answer. No.” , 

In Mr. Lauriston’s presence no other answer was possible. At the 
sound of his voice all her old dreams and fears awoke and thronged about 
her. Her eyes strayed from his face to his idly pendent hand, on which 
was the ring she gave him as they stood together by the sea. 

“Forget!” she said, “ how can I forget? Is anything changed since 
we talked about it last? I laugh at my fancies, but I don’t forget them. 
Why, I remember how you listened to me that afternoon in your 
park at Redlands, almost every word you said. You gathered some 
lilies for me—lilies always remind me of that day. If I shut my eyes 
I can see you as you stooped to pick them. And I stood by, feeling as 
if I were in adream—as if the grey lady might turn the corner all at 
once and come to us.” 

“Do you feel as if she might come now ?” 

“Now?” Rachel answered with a laugh. “She will probably come 
to-night.” 

Lauriston was silent, looking down. There was a line between his 
finely-drawn brows. 

“T remember it all as if it were yesterday,” she went on in a musing 
voice. “It might be yesterday, that day when I was sitting in the 
sunshine on the cliff, and saw you coming up the slope to tell me your 
news. I can hear the very tone in which you said, ‘And one by one 
the Rutherfords died ;’ and then the horror came, and I knew it was real 
because I saw it in your eyes!” 

He looked down, as if he feared what she should read in his eyes at 
that moment. But, though she was looking at him, it was with a 
dreamily retrospective glance which saw him only in the past. 

“Yesterday!” she said. “It might be to-day. Oh, how it all comes 
back! You might have finished speaking not a minute ago. How could you 
ask me whether I forgot? How could I forget, or anything be different ?” 
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“Forgive me,” said Lauriston, raising his head. He was quick to 
note the subtlest changes in Rachel Conway, and it seemed to him that 
as she said “It might be to-day,” the girl of five years earlier, in her 
linen gown of dusky blue, rose before him. When he looked up, the 
illusion continued. The blue linen, faded by sun and spray, was changed, 
but nothing else. There were the same eyes, the same appealing voice, 
the same brave attempt to smile; and on his part the same helplessness, 

“Forgive me,” he said; “I did not precisely mean to ask if you 
forgot, but it comes to much the same thing. Forgive me for reminding 
you.” 

“There isn’t anything to forgive. I may have to pay for this, but I 
am glad to speak out,” she answered. “Since it is there still, I would 
rather say so, just for once.” Memory had been so sharply awakened 
by his question that Rachel was honestly unconscious how often it had 
slept since she had last spoken. She believed that it had been alive and 
sensitively quivering from first to last ; but she tried to make light of it. 
“ Sometimes,” she said, “I fancy that I must be a little mad already.” 

“Why?” 

“‘ Because—you won't tell—the sane people don’t seem to me to be 
so very sane. When I am doing what they do, I feel now and then as 
if we were all mad together. There we are—talking, and reciting, and 
dancing, and smiling, in hot little drawing-rooms, and knowing all the 
time that the lights will go out and the darkness come, and that we must 
go away and die alone. Isn’t it queer? Sometimes, when people are 
buzzing round me, I sit by the wall and wonder whether somebody— 
anybody—who used to come like the rest and flirt and laugh, may be 
dying just on the other side of it. I don’t say so, you know; I answer 
what is said tome. And I think of all there is to see in the world, of 
lonely sunsets and sunrises, and skies, and seas, and hills, while we are 
all huddled together, and too busy to take any notice.” 

“That's better,” said Lauriston. ‘“ Why not go and see them ?” 

She sighed and smiled. The sigh told of amusement; the smile, of 
hopelessness. ‘“ N-no,” she said, “I don’t feel energetic enough. Perhaps 
I’m growing old. Does it strike you so?” 

“Hardly,” he replied. She leaned back in her chair, and looked at 
him languidly, smilingly. Of course, she knew well that she was more 
beautiful than when she met him first, but what did that matter? She 
always had curious fancies when she talked with him, and it seemed to 
her at that moment as if she and he had lived their lives elsewhere, and 
now were dead together. .“ No,” said Mr. Lauriston after a prolonged 
pause, “I perceive no signs of advancing age.” 

He was accustomed to see her under this aspect, but he found it hard 
to realise how differently she had affected him, when he came into the 
room and found her laughing with Dick. 

“No signs ?” she repeated. “Then I suppose I was mistaken. Well, 
all things considered, perhaps it is just as well. I’m not afraid of growing 
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old; but if one began it in good earnest between six and seven and twenty, 
it might be rather long hefore one had finished.” 

“JT think you'd be tired of it,” he assented. “ Better see a little 
nore first.” 

“ But I’m not energetic, whatever the reason may be. No; I'll stay 
at home with the sane people.” 

Mr. Lauriston did not reply, and for a little while there was silence. 
It did not trouble either of them; they could be silent in each other’s 
presence without embarrassment. But if any third person had come 
upon them unawares, he might have fancied that he had stepped into the 
midst of some old fairy legend of enchanted peace, which had for its 
central figure the beautiful, motionless woman resting in her crimson 
chair. Even the fire on the hearth, which seemed more alive than any- 
thing else in the hushed room, burned redly and without flame. Lauris- 
ton’s eyes were fixed on it, while Rachel looked dreamily at her loosely- 
clasped hands. It was some trivial sound from the outer world which 
broke the silence, and at the same time made them conscious of it. They 
both looked up and came back to his afternoon call. 

“ Hadn’t you something to tell me?” she asked. 

“Do you mind a bit of family history ?” 

“Not at all, since you are going to tell it. Some dreadful people don’t 
know where their own family history ends, and the history of everybody 
they ever met begins. But you keep yours within very strict limits.” 

“T’ll endeavour to deserve that. Do you know that I have three 
sisters—two who live at Aldermere, and one who married five or six 
years ago ?” 

“And went to America. Yes; that was Mary, the youngest.” 

“Oh, this is very easy,” Mr. Lauriston said with a smile. ‘Probably 
you also know that we did not much like the marriage. However, she 
was independent, and of course she went her own way. We warned her 
that he would turn out badly, and that she was not to blame us. I 
believe we also added that as she made her bed so she must lie on it ; 
and it seems my sisters meant it.” 

“You didn’t, then?” 

“ As a statement of fact, yes; but not otherwise. But I am naturally 
so impressive that Mary thought I meant it more than anybody. Con- 
sequently I have only just discovered that, being in difficulties, she has 
been appealing to my sisters, who didn’t see their way to helping her 
out of them, while I have never had a word from her. They will not 
do anything for her unless she comes home, which she won’t do, or 
can’t do.” 

“Ts he so very bad?” 

Mr. Lauriston shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Mary and all his friends 
assured me that he was very good, and that his little failings would be 
of no importance on the other side of the Atlantic. Of course, there are 
countries where a cargo of beads, or wire, or buttons may be worth more 
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than gold ; but it didn’t strike me that New York was exactly the place 
to which to send anything which was a failure here. The man was 
good-tempered, good-looking, and fairly well read, but he was weak, 
vain, and incurably idle—a self-indulgent fool. If there is a country 
where those qualities are really valuable, I should like to assist a few 
emigrants.” 

‘Then he has failed, of course ?” 

“He has never done anything else, I don’t see what he possibly 
could do worth doing but die, and he doesn’t seem able to manage that, 
I didn’t expect it of him, so I’m not disappointed,” said Mr. Lauriston 
with generous candour. “He was in a railway accident three or four 
months ago, which was praiseworthy of him, but he came safely out of 
it. That’s just the way he always spoils things. Luckily I haven’t to 
account for his existence from the orthodox point of view—he would be 
a puzzle.” 

“Your sister—is she fond of him still ?” asked Rachel. 

Again he shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Who can tell?” he said. “I 
guess—but, mind, this is only a guess—that she is repenting while she is 
with him, and would adore him if they were parted. The fellow has an 
admiration for what is gentlemanly, as he understands it, and would like 
to bea gentleman if he could. If there happens to be an interval be- 
tween getting out of one dirty scrape and getting into another, he can 
talk in a very lofty and pathetic manner, and mean it too. My sen- 
timents are not lofty, but I fancy Mary’s are.” 

“Perhaps if she knew how you hated him, that was the reason she 
did not write to you.” 

“‘T don’t hate him in any vindictive sense. It is not his fault that 
he has no backbone, and that, set him up where you will, he is always 
slipping down into the dirt. But I can’t pretend to find him sweet 
when I am picking him out of the gutter. Well, enough of this—the 
mere thought of the man is too much—Aere /” 

“ But how sad for your sister!” 

He nodded. “TI can’t get at the real state of the case from her 
letters to them at Aldermere. Sending money is very little good; I 
might pour my whole income through his pockets and not really help 
Mary. I see nothing for it but to go myself and look into matters. 
And so, Miss Conway, this is a farewell visit.” 

He had declared that Rachel would not say fifty words to this an- 
nouncement. At the first moment it seemed as if she would not say one, 
but would only look at him with wondering eyes. 

“T met Laura as I came in,” he continued, “and said good-by to 
her. This is rather a hurried decision, but the sooner I go the sooner I 
shall come back, and, honestly, I shall be glad to get the business over. 
Very likely I shall only find that I was a fool to meddle with it, but it 
is as well to make sure.” 


“You are going to America!” said Rachel at last. The tidings came 
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like a sudden blow, just when their talk had awakened all her old 
memories. She looked at him ; but she saw the sea, leagues upon leagues 
of heaving water, wide, and wild, and grey, and the sound of its innumer- 
able surges was in her ears. She had a miserable feeling of desolation 
and unreality. Her trouble seemed unreal, but then all help and com- 
fort seemed unreal too. It was like a dream of dreariness and loneliness 
from which there was no waking. Go? Of course he would go, but till 
that moment she had not thought of such a possibility. “To America!” 
she repeated. 

“Don’t you think it will be best ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” She made a great effort to disperse her fancies 
and look at the commonplace aspect of the journey ; but the impression 
of distance remained. “It seems a long way,” she said. 

“Oh, but. that’s nothing now-a-days. What 7s anything now-a-days? 
In the time of Columbus, now——” 

“Oh, Columbus !” said Rachel, trying to speak lightly. “ Wouldn’t 
anything short of Columbus content you ?” 

He finished the sentence in his quiet voice. “In the time of Colum- 
bus I should have stayed at home. As it is, you will only have time 
for a few balls and flower-shows and musical evenings before I shall be 
here again. Have you any commands for New York, Miss Conway?” 

She shook her head a little absently, and sat turning the black ring 
on her finger. ‘Of course the journey is nothing,” she said after a 
moment, ‘People go every day, I know that. Only when we have 
never talked of my folly for years, and now have talked of it to-day, and 
when you are going away suddenly to-day, as you never went before, it 
seems like a change somehow. It is a trifle, as you say, but I feel as if 
it were the beginning of the end.” 

“Of what end ?” 

“T don’t know.” Rachel answered briefly, but the air seemed laden 
with unspoken words. “ Perhaps when you get there you will like it 
and stay some time.” 

“T shall come home as soon as I can.” 

“ Perhaps when you do come home it will be different.” 

“How can it be different 1” 

“Perhaps you will be different.” 

“ Perhaps you will be,” he retorted. 

“No,” she said gravely, and “ No,” he repeated. The word fell with 
two softly distinct strokes on the silence. 

“If there were anything I could do before I went?” he began. 

“No. That is—Mr. Lauriston, did you write to Aldermere? About 
the boy ?” 

“T wrote to my sisters, and they will write to you. He can come 
when you please.” 

“JT should like him while you are away. I should like to keep him 
till you come back if you will trust me with him.” 

13—6 
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“ By all means. And that is all I can do for you!” he said with a 
curious smile, half wistful, half whimsical. It is not precisely what 
TE had imagined. Still, if you like it!” He shrugged his shoulders, 
“Till I come back, then, Why are you looking at the clock? Is any. 
body coming ?” 

“Miss Anderson. She said she would be here for some tea punctually 
at five.” 

“Well, it’s only a quarter past ; she won’t be here just yet.” 

He stooped and picked up a thread of the crimson silk which Rachel 
was using for her embroidery. As he rose, their eyes met. 

“T amof nouse to you,” he said. “I never shall be. You will never 
need the help that I could give. I say it from the bottom of my heart, 
You were strong enough to bear the blow I struck that day when I came 
smiling to you with my news; you will not fail in any trial. If you 
were glad to have some one then who might partly understand your 
trouble, I am glad that I was there.” 

“T was,” said Rachel. 

He bent his head, “ But now,” he said, “all that is over. You say 
you have not forgotten. No, and you cannot forget while I am here, 
You never would forget altogether, of course, but the old dread would 
fall asleep. I see it would, if my presence did not wake it up. I fancied 
once I might help you to conquer your trouble, and, instead of that, I’m 
part of it.” 

“ Don’t say that,” she replied in a constrained tone. 

“Why not say it?” 

“Well, if you are part of it, you have helped me to bear the rest.” 

“Perhaps,” he said, speaking more lightly. “At any rate I thank 
you for putting the matter in its prettiest aspect. Well, I’m off now to 
the New World. But we won’t have any formal farewells; I shall so 
soon come back to the old one.” 

Rachel smiled faintly. “I think if I found my way to a new world 
I would never come back.” 

“T’m not sure,” said Lauriston. “The charm of another world 
consists in its being the place where one isn’t. For my own part I would 
rather come back to the old. I have no heart for new ventures.” 

“Then come back !” 

“So Iwill. Yes, I am coming back, though it would be far better 
if I stayed away for ever.” 

“No, you must not say that! Indeed it would not.” 

“Well, it is something that you should think so. No, it isn’t,” he 
said abruptly, “for I know—I know. Did I want so unreasonably 
much,I wonder? If I could have helped you, really helped you, in your 
trouble ; if I could have felt that you needed me, that your life was 
better and fuller because of mine, I would have been content—I would 
indeed—I would have asked for nothing more.” 

He maintained his voice at a certain level till he came to the last 
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words ; but when he said, “I would have asked for nothing more,” it 
sank, as if failing in the effort to convey something beyond speech. Yet 
it was precisely those words which fell on Rachel’s ear with startling 
distinctness. 

“You would have asked for nothing more!” she repeated. 

Apparently he took the repetition as a doubt. “It is tru,” he said. 
“J would have been content if I could have helped you. Perhaps I 
would not have asked as much as that. If you could but have forgotten 
it for one day with me—but you couldn’t! Not that I should have 
been any good to you, but that for one day you should not have been the 
worse for me. Well, even that wasn’t to be.” He sprang up and drew 
the little ring from his finger. 

“Don’t!” she cried. ‘“ You have given me up 

“Not I. Ihave given myself up—that’s quite another thing. I’m 
a perfect friend, simply perfect, in imaginary circumstances which don’t 

happen ; but in real life I’m a failure. Keep my ring, I entreat you, if 
you will. Iam bounc as much as ever ; but take back yours.” 

She had risen too, and stood with one hand out, motioning back the 
ring. “No,” she said, “I cannot! I will not! No, keep it!” 

He hesitated, still holding it, and glanced at her with brilliant eyes. 

“ So be it—till I come home,” he said. 

With a sudden change of gesture she caught the ring from him before 
he had time to replace it, and herself thrust it back on his finger. Then 
she dropped his hand and moved quickly towards the fireplace. There 
was a choking sensation at her throat, and her eyes were full of tears 
that would have fallen at a word. She did not speak, but she signed to 
him to leave her. 

He lingered, but she did not stir. She stood there mute, averted, 
with her head thrown slightly back, and the hand which had given the 
signal of dismissal hanging loosely by her side. “You are right,” he 
said when he had waited doubtfully for a moment. “I had better go. 
Au revoir.” 

He walked the whole length of the room to the door. With his 
hand on the fastening he looked back, and encountered her eyes. She 
had turned her head, and was watching him eagerly and yet question- 
ingly, as if she would and would not recall him. He took a couple of 
quick steps towards her, and at the same moment a thundering knock 
resounded through the house. Lauriston stopped with a short laugh, 
nodded a farewell, and was gone. It seemed as if Destiny, weary of their 
hesitations, had driven up in a brougham to settle the matter. 

A couple of minutes later Destiny appeared in the drawing-room, in 
the likeness of Miss Anderson, clothed in sad sagegreen. She was dying 
for a cup of tea, and so breathlessly anxious to inquire how dearest 
Rachel was that she had not a moment’s leisure to judge for herself ; and 
Rachel, asserting that she was quite well, was assured that she looked 
80, consulted as to the shape of Miss Anderson’s sleeve, and once more 
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admired, all in one unpunctuated sentence. Then, as the fluent lady 
undid a parcel containing her latest achievement in embroidery, she 
casually remarked that she had met Mr. Lauriston on the stairs. “What 
a queer little man he is! You know him very well, don’t you? Is it 
really true that he has never been the same since his wife died?” Miss 
Conway had not known him while his wife was alive, and would not 
say whether she thought it was true or not. “Oh, I hope it is!” Miss 
Anderson exclaimed ; “it’s so pathetic. Doesn’t he sing divinely? I 
heard him at Mrs. Ladbroke’s a night or two ago—it was really too 
lovely! Don’t you adore his singing? And now, dear, I must have 
your opinion about this. Do you think the yellow is deep enough? 
Now do tell me frankly—I adore honesty, and I would sooner pick it 
all out than have it wrong. I wasn’t sure, myself, it mightn’t be a trifle 
pale when I was putting it in. Almost primrosy, isn’t it? Now, do 
tell me!” 


CHAPTER XV, 


A Mipnicut Picture. 


Mrs. Latuam had never tried to discover the precise nature of the bond 
between her cousin and Rachel. She had joked about the ring which 
Rachel wore, and knew that it indicated a covenant of some kind, but 
her curiosity was not aroused. ‘Some whim of Adam’s,” she said to 
herself. Adam’s whims were known to be at once sudden and lasting, 
and since his wife’s death he had always seemed to hold his lifecarelessly, 
as if it were to be dissipated in whims. But then his whims were more 
permanent than other people’s serious resolutions. Mrs. Latham would 
have believed any one who should have told her that Adam had given 
away his favourite ring at a first interview, but she knew that any 
promise which went with it would be kept to his latest breath. 

Perhaps for this very reason she found nothing exciting in his 
relationship with Rachel, and had taken no heed of its unbroken course. 
But his hurried departure had startled her, and, brief as the interruption 
was to be, she wondered how it would affect her friend. When she 
came from her drive she looked curiously for signs of anxiety or 
indifference. She felt that she must see one, and she saw neither. It is 
true that it was difficult to judge of such a matter while Miss Anderson 
was conversing so fluently. Rachel listened patiently to her visitor, and 
sometimes fixed her eyes upon her with such intensity of attention that 
she seemed to look quite through the chattering little woman, and out 
at some prospect on the other side. In course of time, however, Miss 
Anderson left, and the two friends were standing by the fire. ‘ Were 
you not astonished at Adam’s news ?” said Laura. 

Rachel nodded. “I was very much astonished. But I ought not 
to have been. It is very good of him—it is like him.” 
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“Tt is like him to do what nobody expects,” Laura replied. “He 
used not to be a very affectionate brother, but certainly with such sisters 
he must have been very affectionate to show any signs of it. And Mary 
was the best of them—very much the best.” 

Rachel thoughtfully fingered the lace ruffle at her wrist. “ He is 
always doing kindnesses,” she said, not passionately nor reproachfully. It 
was rather as if she spoke out of the depth of her own heart, and would 
have spoken just the same if the remark had not been in the slightest 
degree relevant. “ He is kind to Mr. Brett,” she said after a pause. 

“Kind! Yes, he is very kind to Dick. I know heis. I wonder 
he doesn’t freeze the poor boy with his kindness. Do you think he cares 
for Dick?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose so.” 

“ And I suppose he doesn’t. But, mind, it won’t make any difference. 
He will do what he has determined to do, just as he will go to America 
because he has determined to go. Do you think anything would have 
kept him from going?” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Rachel, glancing towards the door with a vivid. 
remembrance of Mr. Lauriston’s shining eyes, and of his quick steps 
towards her. “No one could wish to keep him from going to help his 
sister.” 

“No, of course not. Poor Mary!” 

“Perhaps,” said Rachel, ‘‘ Mr. Lauriston cares more than we think. 
I’m not sure that it is easy to understand him.” 

“There I don’t agree with you,” Mrs. Latham replied. “There is 
no difficulty in understanding Adam if you remember his past. Never 
forget that he gave his heart away as completely and superbly as he 
does everything else, that he was madly in love, that she was most 
beautiful, and that within the year he lost her for ever. You know his 
creed or his want of a creed. Well, remembering that, you will under- 
stand that, since she died, the world has been just an empty place for him, 
where he follows his fancies to pass the time. If you understand that, you 
will understand him. He plays the good brother, for instance, as he plays 
the good landlord down at Redlands—Adam is a very good landlord— 
or the good patron to Dick, or the good cousin to me. Luckily he likes 
the good parts, even if he sneers at them now and then. But he leaves 
his boy alone, do you see? hat touches on the one love of his life.” 

Rachel slowly turned her clear, beautiful eyes to Mrs. Latham’s face 
and suffered them to rest there. Was she never to feel sure of Mr. 

Lauriston? This theory of Laura’s was so terribly simple and complete 
that it silenced her. Yet was there nothing beyond it? 

“The boy is coming to me while he is away,” she said. 

“ Ah! that’s a capital plan, if you are bent on having the little fellow. 
I thought, before, it would be awkward for Adam; he would have had 
to find an excuse for not coming here.” 

“Why did you not say so?” 
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“ My dear,” said Mrs. Latham frankly, “I might have landed myself 
in a difficulty in trying to help Adam out of one. He doesn’t require g 
guardian angel, he is very capable. And I’m not certain of my fitness 
for the part.” 

Rachel smiled. She was reflecting meanwhile on the faint, inde. 
finable something in Mr. Laurision’s manner, which had made her gay 
more than once, when they had talked of the boy’s coming, “ You do not 
like it.” Laura’s theory fitted that admirably, as it fitted everything else, 
except, perhaps, the thrill which had responded to his assertion, “ I would 
have asked for nothing more!” The assertion itself did not necessarily 
contradict the theory. If it had been repeated to Laura, she would have 
fitted it to her idea of Adam. But from Laura’s point of view the thrill 
was singularly out of place, and it was a relief to Rachel to discover that 
it was time to dress for dinner. 

They had guests that evening, and there was music as usual. She 
was glad of the music. She sat in the chair by the fireside, where she 
sat that afternoon, and held a screen to shield her from the scorching 
blaze. Every one was silent, except the musicians, who built up a won- 
derful airy edifice in which Rachel’s thoughts found shelter. As she sat 
there listening, and glancing from time to time at the far-off door, the 
music seemed to be interwoven with memories of Mr. Lauriston’s voice; 
it bade her farewell, it assured her of his return, it died away in the sad 
reproach of his resignation. Even if Laura’s theory were correct, he had 
at least turned to her for something of consolation in his loneliness, He 
had said that he would not change, that he would come back as he went, 
but he could not be the same to her. She had always pictured him 
standing apart, watching her, analysing her, guarding her, but never 
needing her. She might be good to his boy, she might even help and 
counsel Dick ; but she could do nothing for Mr. Lauriston. And now it 
seemed that through those silent years he had been waiting for a word 
or look which she had never given. The thought touched her strangely. 

And yet what could she have given him? What could she have 
done? She had not altogether regretted Miss Anderson’s arrival that 
afternoon, for it had allowed her a little breathing space. What would 
he have said if he had come back to her up the long room with those 
questioning eyes? And what could she have answered out of the 
hurried confusion of her thoughts? She knew that she longed to give 
Mr. Lauriston something; a sudden rush of gratitude, regret, and 
delicate tenderness welled up from the very bottom of her heart, but, 
until it should have subsided into stillness, she did not know what she 
had to give. Something of doubt still remained. It was not that 
she felt, as she had sometimes felt before, as if he had no life apart 
from her haunting terror, as one might feel who should confide a fear of 
ghosts to a stranger, and discover afterwards that the confidant had 
come out of the world of shadows to listen. Whatever else she might 
have been assured of that afternoon, she was at least assured that Mr. 
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Lauriston was flesh and blood. But what did he want? If he loved 
her, he loved the self she loathed ; he was attracted by the tensely strung 
tremulous soul on the confines of the night. Had she been altogether 
healthy and happy, he would not have been drawn to her so powerfully. 
That was the attraction which had led her to utter her secret to him, 
put it was also the cause of the repulsion which had troubled her 
gratitude. 

It was certainly best that Miss Anderson had come to give her time 
to think. But, though she was not conscious of having thought to any 
purpose, she was already wishing for his presence as a touchstone by 
which she might test Laura’s theory. ‘ Perhaps she is right,” Rachel 
said to herself, slowly moving her little screen. ‘“ And if I have been 
selfish and careless, at least he is happier than I. He has had his perfect 
love, his year of life, while I have had nothing. If I had had that—if 
I had had one week—one day, I think I could be content though all the 
rest were barren. It doesn’t matter so much if I have wronged hin— 
at least it only matters tome. He has had more than I could give him.” 
But still her thoughts went impatiently and yet shrinkingly forward to 
his coming home. Those hurried steps towards her at the moment of his 
departure enabled her to picture his return—it would be like that. And 
then—— ? 

Mrs. Latham could not understand the look of perplexed expectancy 
in Rachel’s eyes. 

The next day was a busy one. Miss Conway spent the morning in 
choosing and arranging a room for little Will. She drove out in the 
afternoon, and came in with a carriageload of toys and picture books. 
Laura uttered exclamations of surprise as the parcels were carried in, 
but Rachel was serene and smiling. ‘There wasn’t room for the 
rocking-horse,” she said, “‘ but they'll send it to-morrow. They promised 
it should not be forgotten.” 

“Well, then, I should think it will be in time, as we don’t yet 
know when the boy comes. Am I to keep it exercised meanwhile ?” 
Laura inquired with fine sarcasm. 

But Rachel only laughed and went upstairs, looking into Will’s 
roomon her way. “I must get some flowers for the window,” she said 
toher maid. “I’m afraid a little fellow from the country will think 
our London houses dull and dingy.” Again that evening, when she 
came home from the opera, she lingered for another glance. She stood 
in the doorway gazing at the little empty nest. Her eyes were shining, 
her jewels flashed, she was like a picture in a dusky frame. She had 
stopped on her way to think of Will; but presently, as she leaned there 
looking into the shadows, she perceived that she was thinking of 
Lauriston. Where was he that night? For the first time since their 
covenant of friendship she knew absolutely nothing of his movements. 
She had not heard whether he had already started, or, if not, when he 
intended to go. She could call up his figure before her; indeed, it rose 
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unbidden ; but she could not fill in the background with any possible 
circumstances of travel; she did not know when or how the boat went ; 
she tried to fancy it, and failed. By some freak of imagination she could 
only picture him at home, sitting motionless and silent in one of his 
great ghostly rooms at Redlands, with the candle-light shining on his 
face. So distinct and vivid did the fancy grow, as if she were actually 
looking into that room, instead of into the one which she had made 
ready for little Will, that she paused to laugh at her folly, and to remind 
herself that although he might possibly have gone down to the manor- 
house before starting for New York, it was not particularly likely that 
he would. This effort destroyed the vision, and left her with the 
impression that, while she had pictured him at Redlands, he was in reality 
gone ; that he was, as he had lightly said, on his way tothe New World, 
and altogether beyond her reach. She shivered at the blankness of the 
thought, as if a cold breath had passed by her where. she stood. “I 
shall have a night full of dreams if I don’t take care,” she said to 
herself; and went quickly along the passage to her room with a backward 
glance over her shoulder. 

Whatever her dreams might have been, the morning found her restless 
and troubled. The impression of the night before had deepened toa 
conviction that Lauriston was gone. She would not.ask Laura whether 
she knew anything of her cousin’s plans; a feeling of pride restrained 
her, as well asa certainty of the uselessness of any questioning. He was 
gone, let Laura say what she liked, and with his departure had come 
a sense of loneliness and dread. ‘ How could he say I didn’t need him, 
how could he think it?” she asked herself. “ Why didn’t I tell him 
how much I wanted him? But I didn’t know.” 

Even the arrival of the rocking-horse gave her only a momentary 
pleasure. When she had seen it placed in the most convenient spot she 
lingered for a minute, laying her hand lightly on its shining coat of 
dapple-grey paint, and thinking fondly of the little rider who would 
come and go in rhythmical motion on the smart new saddle. But 
underneath all thought of the boy, lay the dead blankness of her thought 
of Lauriston. She even tried deliberately to call up the picture of the 
night before, but she could summon nothing but pale reminiscences. It 
was as if the lights which had so vividly illuminated his face had been 
suddenly blown out, and had left her gazing into the blackness. 
She would have laughed at her own uneasiness if she had not been a 
little frightened by it. ‘‘I wish I had asked him when he would come 
back,” she thought, drawing her fingers through the mane of the gallant 
grey as caressingly as if she were standing for a study of the young 
Herminia. 
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Ir is only a plain scrap of ordinary pasteboard, inscribed in a neat small 
copperplate hand with its owner’s name—Mr. Edgar B, Chadwick—but 
it is the one solitary piece of literature I have about me, and there are 
five inexorable hours to be got through somehow on the way down to 
Devonshire. Clearly, since I am not Mr. Gladstone, there is but one 
course open before me. I must subsist upon the card alone as mental 
food for the next five hours. And that is really far easier to do than 
you would at first suppose, for I have a pencil in my pocket, and I have 
made up my mind that I will convert the rectangular scrap of pasteboard 
into the nucleus of a philological article. This is how the thing is 
managed. I pull the elements of Mr. Chadwick’s name to pieces; I jot. 
down the analogies and illustrations that strike me on the back of the 
card ; and when I get to-night to my lodgings on Dartmoor, I shall take 
pen in hand and write the notes out in full while the subject is fresh in 
my memory. ‘To be sure, there is not much space on the little bit of 
pasteboard, but my writing is very small, and a single word is quite 

enough by way of a memorandum. Think it all out between stations ; 

scribble down the key-words whenever we stop at Swindon or Chippen- 

ham ; and there you are—the article is practically written. 

It is always well to begin at the wrong end, because that ensures 
freshness in the point of view : and so I shall begin my dissertation on 
the card, not with its first word, Edgar, but with its last word, Chad- 
wick. Besides, that name, as Aristotle would remark, is really the first 
in itself, or by nature, though not the first to us, or by convention ; for 
its bearer was obviously born a Chadwick, whereas he was only made 
an Edgar and a B. by his godfathers and godmothers at his baptism. 
Now, the Chadwicks are one of the families who derive their surname 
from the town or village in which they once lived ; and that fact will 
serve to show at the outset what is the sort of valuable result which we 
can sometimes get out of the study of nomenclature, personal or local. It 
might seem at first sight as though the pursuit of name-lore was purely 
otiose and meaningless—a part of the same feudal and nonsensical lum- 
ber as heraldry, or the pedigrees of the peerage. But, in reality, every 
name is a true philological fossil; and just as ordinary fossils tell us 
something about the early unwritten history of the earth, so these philo- 
logical fossils tell us something about what (being an Irishman by blood) 
I may fairly call the prehistoric history of men and places. I have tried 
once before to show in this magazine how many unsuspected relics of the 
old English clan-system we still find about us in such personal or local 
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names as Manning and Harding, Birmingham and Wellington, Illing. 
worth and Piddinghoe ; and now I wish to point out another way in 
which we may work back from names to the past history of persons or 
places which do or do not bear them. 

The last clause, I assure you, in spite of appearances, is not a bull, 
For, to the best of my knowledge, no village or town in England is now 
known as Chadwick. But the very form of the surname shows at once 
that it must be derived from a village so called ; and, therefore, that such 
a village must at some time or other have existed somewhere. Not in. 
frequently a close examination of surnames enables us thus to fill up the 
gaps in our knowledge left by the study of local nomenclature. For 
example, that indefatigable archeologist, Mr. Kemble, drew up a very 
useful list of all the known early English clan-settlements, of the same 
type as Nottingham, Bensington, Wallingford, or Kensington ; and by 
comparing the numbers of such clan-villages in each county with one 
another, we are able roughly and approximately to guess at the probable 
relative strength of the primitive Teutonic colonisation in various parts 
of Britain. But Mr. Kemble’s list, though almost exhaustive in its own 
way, was prepared solely from the Ordnance Survey maps, and does not 
take into account at all the subsidiary source of information afforded us 
by modern surnames. These are in many cases derived from towns or 
villages, either now extinct, or else (as often happens) known only at 
present by some later alternative title. By collecting together all such 
local surnames as happen to have fallen in my way, I have been able 
largely to extend the catalogue of primitive English clan-settlements; 
and even in some cases approximately to decide in what county the lost 
settlement was originally fixed. Thus, there is now no village of Canning- 
ton in Dorset ; but the comparative frequency of the surname Canning- 
ton in the western half of the shire shows that such a village must once 
have existed somewhere near Bridport or Weymouth, and thus enlarges 
the list of Dorsetshire clans by one more conjectural item. In like 
manner, the old mark or boundary between Kent and Sussex was origi- 
nally known as the Dens; and each village within its limits borea 
name of which the word “den” (a clearing or glade in the forest) forms a 
component part. The Court of Dens, which survived till the seventeenth 
century, had jurisdiction over thirty-two such swine pastures, but several 
of them are not now even locally known by name. Mr. Kemble could 
only identify twenty-five out of the number, of which Tenterden, Cow- 
den, Castleden, and Hazleden are the best known. But by noting down 
all surnames of the sort which occurred at Hastings, Eastbourne, and 
Folkestone (whither the population of the Weald has now chiefly betaken 
itself), I have been able to recover the names not only of the thirty-two 
original Dens subject to the Court, but of some forty others of less im- 
portance in the same neighbourhood. For example, the great authority 
on the Court of Dens is Sir Roger Twisden, whose own name enshrines 
for us one of {the lost pastures; while John Selden, also a Sussex man, 
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keeps green the memory of another. So I have gathered from shop 
fronts a long list of Plevindens, Coldens, and Wolfindens, which amply 
supplements the catalogue of still recognisable place-names. Some of 
them, like Eversden, point back in a very graphic fashion to the primi- 
tive condition of the Kentish Weald ; for eofer is good old-English for 
a wild boar (the same word, in fact, as eber and aper) ; so that Eversden 
really means the wild boar’s pasture. 

The village of Chadwick appears to me to stand in somewhat the 
game case : at least, I have never succeeded in discovering its local habita- 
tion, though I have long known and speculated on itsname. However, 
it is a dangerous thing positively to assert a negative ; and if some of 
my readers, wiser than myself in this matter, happen to have come across 
some obscure hamlet of Chadwick, in some unknown rural recesses of 
Warwickshire or Staffordshire, I trust they will not be too much puffed 
up with vanity at their superior knowledge, but will humbly reflect that 
some other man, too, may know of sundry other villages in Devonshire, 
say, or Northumberland, whose very names have never fallen on their 
learned ears. ‘The pride of intellect against which preachers warn us _ 
should at least be based on better ground than accidental acquaintance 
with a solitary fact. 

The latter half of Chadwick—I begin again as before at the wrong 
end—clearly encloses the root wick, a town or village. Perhaps the most 
primitive meaning of the old Aryan word which assumes that form in 
modern English was rather dwelling or enclosure—a single building, not 
a group of buildings, which is the sense it still retains in the Greek ozkos. 
In Latin vicus, however, we get it in much the same signification as in 
English—a collection of houses ranged together along a road ; that is to 
say, a street or hamlet.* The Teutonic settlers brought the word to 
England, and gave it to many of their earliest colonies. Thus, the clan of 
Werings, who now call themselves Waring, had their home at Weeringa- 
wic, afterwards softened down through Waringwic into Warwick. 
These were obviously of the same tribe as the first inhabitants of War- 
rington, or, for the matter of that, as the Varangians of Byzantine history, 
the tale of whose strange adventures I hope at some future time briefly 
tosummarise for those who will hear it. Other well-known wicks are 
Alnwick, Smethwick, Chiswick, and Berwick. Sometimes, though more 
rarely, wick forms the first element in the name instead of the second, 
as at Wickham and Wickham-Street. Habitually, however, it appears 
rather as a formative suffix. 

The true old-English form of the word is always wic, but this is 
differently modernised in different parts of the country, according to the 
peculiar dialectic fashions of various districts or races. Already, in deal- 





* Let me gently protest, in passing, against the common statement that the early 
digammated form of the Greek word was FOIKOS. Clearly, it must have been FIKOZ. 
The O of the Greek replaces the lost digamma, and stands to the word as the V of 
views and the W of wick. So, too, in the case of wine, &e. 
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ing with Casters and Chesters I have shown that the hard forms belong 
rather to the north and east, while the softer sounds are found mostly 
in the south and west. It is much the same with the wicks and wiches, 
In Scotland, especially Scandinavian Scotland, we usually find such 
forms as Wick, Lerwick, Hawick, and Berwick; but in southern Eng- 
land, we get rather the soft type in Norwich, Ipswich, Woolwich, and 
Sandwich. The two modes are related as kirk to church, or as birk to 
birch. In the extreme west of England, however, a hard form once 
more occurs under the guise of week: for example, the village of Week 
answers to Wick in Caithness; while German’s Week, the hamlet of §t, 
Germanus, corresponds to our unknown Chadwick, the hamlet of St, 
Chad. But there I have let the cat out of the bag before due time. Let 
us bundle him in again incontinently, and make believe we know 
nothing about him. 

Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his admirable volume on Words and Places (to 
which this article owes innumerable acknowledgments) has pointed out 
another curious cross-relation between these town-names in Wick. The 
first, or English stratum, consists for the most part of inland towns, 
such as Warwick and Alnwick; for the earliest Teutonic colonists 
settled down at once into thorough-going Jandsmen, and gave up their 
seafaring ways so entirely that in Alfred’s days they had to begin all over 
again with a brand-new navy, manned by Frisians, to resist the piratical 
Danes. To these English farmers, accordingly, a wic meant a village 
or settled home in the country. But to the Scandinavian pirate, with 
whom the corsair stage was permanent, a wic or vik meant a bay where 
he could easily beach his sea-snakes ; a cove of sloping sand with a little 
village nestling at its side as the headquarters of his predatory forays. 
Thus the shores exposed to Scandinavian incursions are full of viks, or long 
fiords or estuaries, from Reykjavik in Iceland to Westervik in Sweden, 
and from Lerwick in Shetland to Sandwich on the Kentish coast. In 
Britain, our Scandinavian wicks have mostly become wiches ; but they 
can easily be recognised by their position: Norwich on the old estuary 
of the Yare ; Ipswich on the shallow tidal mouth of the Orwell; Green- 
wich and Woolwich on the highest navigable reaches of the Thames ; 
Sandwich by the now silted channel of the Wensum; and Harwich 
among the long branching creeks that surround the low isolated spit of 
the Naze. Every one of these was just such a fiord as the Northmen 
loved ; and around them all Scandinavian names, both local and per- 
sonal, still cluster by the dozen. 

Nor is that all. The wiches underwent a still further etymological 
metamorphosis, which at last completely cut them off in meaning from 
the primitive wicks. These Scandinavian wiches or bays by the seaside 
were just the sort of places where bay-salt was manufactured, as it is to 
this day in the salines of the south of France. Before the Norman con- 
quest, such salt-pans were common along the coast; and they came 
naturally enough to be spoken of as wiches or wyches. Hence, when 
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the salt-wells and salt-mines of the interior began to be discovered, the 
name of wych was applied to these as well. This is the origin of our 
inland wiches, such as Droitwich, Nantwich, Middlewich, and North- 
wich, all of which possess salt-mines. 

And now, to return to our sheep : under which of these heads must 
we class the lost village of Chadwick? Clearly under the first. Itis a 
true old-English wick, if not of the very earliest colony days, at least of 
the age immediately succeeding the introduction of Christianity among 
the heathen English. It took its name, doubtless, from a little wooden 
church dedicated to St. Chad of Lichfield. And who was St. Chad? 
Well, the invaluable old historian Bzeda tells us all about him. He was 
the apostle of pagan Mercia, the Christian teacher who went out from 
Northumbria to convert the wild half-Celtic realm of the heathen cham- 
pion Penda. His real name was Ceadda, and he was a member of that 
Celtic Christian church which had been planted in Northumbria, during 
the days of St. Oswald, by the missionary monks of Iona. But after the 
reconciliation of the North to Rome, Ceadda was sent by Archbishop 
Theodore of Canterbury to be the first bishop of the true western Mer- 
cians; and the missionary prelate fixed the seat of his savage diocese at — 
the royal Mercian burg of Lichfield—a wooden village planted in the 
midst of the great forest which then stretched down from the Peak in 
Derbyshire. There he built or restored a church of St. Mary, near the 
site of the existing cathedral. On later Mercian lips, the name of Ceadda 
softened into Chad, just as Ceaster softened into Chester. To St. Chad 
the modern minster at Lichfield is still dedicated. Beyond the Pool, a 
pretty walk leads to the beautiful rural village of Stowe, long known as 
Chadstowe, where Ceadda founded a house for his aasistant monks. For 
many centuries, St. Chad remained the great patron saint of western 
Mercia ; and even now his name and fame are familiar to all who have 
ever spent a summer holiday within sight of the soaring towers of Lich- 
field Cathedral. 

Timplied just now that we would probably have to look to War- 
wickshire or Staffordshire for our lost village of Chadwick, for these 
counties form the real nucleus of Mercia, and the region where the 
sanctity of Chad was most revered during the middle ages. From the 
familiar guise assumed by the name, without the customary prefix of 
St., we may feel sure that the village was a very ancient one; for in 
later days men would have been more respectful, and would have given 
the canonised bishop the full benefit of his Official title. In earlir 
times, however, our ancestors, though more devout, were less civil 1o 
their saints; and many cases exactly analogous to Chadstowe and 
Chadwick occur in many parts of England. Thus, St. Felix of 
Burgundy, the first bishop of East Anglia, is commemorated in the little 
Suffolk watering-place of Felixstowe. So, again, St. Petroc of Corn- 
wall has left his name to that Petrocstowe, which we irreverent 
English have cut down into the meaningless shape of Padstow. Elstow, 
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near Bedford, famous from its connection with John Bunyan, was once 
Helenstow in honour of St. Helen. St. Cuthbert (it should be 
Cuthberht), the apostle of the Scotch Lowlands, is similarly com- 
memorated at Kirkcudbright, a form which may be compared with the 
like instance of Kirkpatrick. Marystow and Bridestowe in Devon 
are dedicated to St. Mary and St. Bride; while, not far off, Mary Tavy 
and Peter Tavy take their names from their respective saints, joined with 
the river which also affords a cognomen to Tavistock. But a little iater 
on we get the more respectful forms in “Saint” at full. Thus, Padstow, 
or Petrocstowe, may be compared with St. Petrox, near Dartmouth 
(avery Celtic dedication, by the way, to turn up in an English county) ; 
while Edmundsbury changes readily into Bury St. Edmunds, and 
German’s Week is closely paralleled by St. Germans, near Plymouth. 

It may be worth while, too, to note in passing that the habit of 
naming towns after saints, which, as everybody knows, is extremely 
common on the continent, has never largely taken root in Teutonic 
England. Almost our only well-known saints’-towns in all Britain are 
the two St. Ives, St. Andrews, St. Leonards, St. Albans, and Bury St. 
Edmunds. None of these are quite genuine except St. Albans and 
the Huntingdon St. Ives. The others are either Cornish or semi- 
Highland Scotch ; while St. Leonards is a modern artificial creation, as 
unreal as Cliftonville, Tyburnia, or any other modern abomination of 
the builder’s fancy. It is quite otherwise, however, as we approach the 
western Celtic frontier. The Celt is a great worshipper of saints, and 
indeed a great ancestor-worshipper generally ; and so the moment we 
get into Devonshire (as I shall do before I have finished these notes) we 
come across a whole crop of saints’-towns, utterly unparalleled in the 
more Teutonic east. Sometimes they occur in composition, as in Ottery 
St. Mary, Newton St. Cyres, and Shillingford St. George; sometimes 
they stand quite alone, as in St. Budeaux, St. Mary Church, and St. 
Leonards. Following up the little river Clist, one finds all the villages 
along its banks called by the name of the stream, with some distinctive 
addition, as Clist Hydon, St. Lawrence Clist, Broad Clist, Honiton Clist, 
Bishops’ Clist, St. Mary Clist, and St. George Clist. When one passes 
on into Cornwall, the saints’-towns become even more numerous. Among 
the best known are St. Ives, St. Austell, St. Erth, St. Columb, St. 
Blazey, and St. Germans; while in the country districts almost every 
second village is a St. Erney, a St. Mellion, a St. Dominick, or a St. 
Stephens. Most of these local saints are very indigenous indeed, being 
real or reputed ascetics, who founded little cells or oratories in the 
hamlets now called after their names. So, too, in Wales, most of the 
numerous Llans are dedicated to old Welsh hermits, Llangollen being 
the church of St. Collen; Llandudno of St. Tudno; Llanberis, of St. 
Peris, and so forth. A few bear the names of more catholic saints, as 
Llanfair, the church of St. Mary, and Llanbedr, the church of St. 
Peter, which one may compare with the above-mentioned instances of 
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Mary Tavy, Peter Tavy, and St. Mary Church. Even in Wales, a few 
have been more or less anglicised, notably St. Davids and St. Asaph. 
I have very little doubt myself that the Virginstowes, Jacobstowes, 
Honeychurches, St. Petrocs and St. Mary’s, which abound in Devon- 
shire, are similar early translations of Cornish-Welsh Llanfairs and 
Llanpetrocs. 

Inthe more Teutonic districts of England, however, saints’-towns are 
comparatively few and far between ; and when they do occur at all, it is 
mostly in the older and simpler form, without the honorific prefix of 
“Saint.” Such, for instance, are Peterborough (which has two other 
historical names) ; Boston, originally Botulfs-tun; and Saxmund-ham 
in Suffolk. So, again, Ebbchester preserves the memory of that Ebba 
who, as St. Abb, has given her name to St. Abb’s Head; Bega, known 
as St. Bee, turns up not only at St. Bees, but also at Beaminster; and 
the great St. Aldhelm, who has been unjustly ousted by St. Alban from 
his jutting promontory in Dorset, may still be dimly traced in the very 
corrupted name of Malmesbury. ‘To this earliest crop of saintly villages, 
then, both Chadstow and Chadwick clearly belong. 

We have thus accounted satisfactorily for the name of Chadwick, 
viewed as belonging to a village; what are we to say of it next as 
belonging to a family? Well, in and about the thirteenth century, 
when surnames were just coming into use, the extended communications 
between places made it difficult to distinguish one of the Henrys, Johns, 
Guys, Walters, or Pierses in each village from another. Accordingly, 
the custom of attaching a nickname to each person became universal. 
One set of such nicknames was derived from the place to which the 
person belonged; and this probably forms by far the largest class of 
English surnames to the present day. The intermediate forms, like 
William of Malmesbury, Henry of Huntingdon, and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, where the local differentia has hardly yet become a true 
surname, are of course familiar to all of us. It is noticeable, however, 


that the places which have supplied names to families are not generally 


the larger towns, but rather the smallest villages. London, for ex- 
ample, is a very rare surname ; Bristol and York, the two other largest 
medieval cities, are but sparingly represented ; and even Lincoln, though 
rendered famous in the person of the martyred president, is far from 
common. On the other hand, there is hardly a petty hamlet in 
England which has not given rise to a surname, and some of these 
surnames are now borne by large numbers of men. The reasons are 
obvious. On the one hand, people seldom migrate from the town into 
the country; and in the middle ages they seldom migrated from one 
town to another, owing to the rigid rules affecting the rights of burgesses 
and the customs of the trade-guilds; while, even if they did so move, 
they were not so likely to be distinguished by the name of the place 
whence they came as by their trade or profession ; for townsmen who 
Migrate are, or were, usually master-workmen, not journeymen labourers. 
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On the other hand, there is, and has always been, a constant flow of 
young and inexperienced hands from the country into the towns; and 
such immigrants were pretty sure to be distinguished by the names of 
the villages from which they came: Dick of Whittington being thus 
known from Dick of Washington, and Giles of Bradford being thus 
discriminated from Giles of Colyford. Hence the truth of the saw pre. 
served for us by Verstegan, whose delightful Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence every Englishman ought to know by heart :— 

In Ford, in Ley, in Ham, in Ton, 

The most of English surnames run. 

A few examples may serve to illustrate the rule; and, lest I should 
be suspected of inventing my surnames to suit the necessities of the 
situation—unkind people are always imagining literary crimes of that 
sort—I will choose them all from historical names of well-known and 
undoubted personages. Beginning with the Fords, we have in the simple 
form Ford the dramatist; and in compounds we have Miss Mitford of 
Our Village; the historic family of Clifford (one branch at least takes 
its name from a little village on the Teign); Beckford of Vathek and 
Fonthill Abbey (the name means the ford on the beck or brook) ; Tel- 
ford, the famous engineer; with such lesser celebrities as sundry Duns- 
fords, Durnfords, Alfords, Rutherfords, Pulsfords, and Walfords, whose 
exploits the curious in such matters may, if they like, hunt up for them- 
selves. And can we forget such a famous super-historical couple as 
Sandford and Merton—a double-barrelled instance? Among the Leighs 
and Leys (the terminations, though etymologically distinct, are now 
hopelessly mixed up with one another) we have Sir Edward Leigh of the 
Critica Sacra; Copley the painter; Elizabeth Chudleigh the notorious 
Duchess of Kingston (her family lived near Chudleigh in Devon); 
Lindley the botanist, Dudley of ‘“ Dudley and Empson,” the an- 
cestor of all the Leicester and Northumberland Dudleys, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Dodsley of the Annual Register, Paley of the Evidences, 
Cowley the poet, Bentley the critic, Shirley the last of the drama- 
tists, John Wesley the father of all Methodists, Bishop Berkeley 
and David Hartley, a brace of philosophers, Bodley of the Bodleian ; 
and a whole host of similar instances—Bradleys, Harleys, Whalleys, 
Halleys, Wycherleys, Wellesleys, and Shelleys, whose good and bad 
deeds I need hardly specify. In the matter of Hams, we have Ascham 
of the Scolemaster, Sir John Denham of Cooper's Hill, Jeremy 
Bentham, William Windham, Barham of the Jngoldsby Legends, Sir 
John Hotham, and Jervase Markham, together with a fertile crop of 
Jerninghams, Derhams, Broughams, Binghams, Needhams, Lathams, 
Warhams, and Bellinghams. William of Wykeham illustrates this type 
of name in the making. As to the Tons, their name is absolutely 
legion. To begin with, there is one John Milton, whose ancestors may 
have come from any of the many Miltons—sometimes Mill-towns and 
sometimes Middle-towns—which are scattered over the face of England 
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and of which Milton Abbas is perhaps the best-known instance. Then, 
again, there is a certain not undistinguished Isaac Newton, whose 
ancestors must similarly have come from one of the numerous Newtons, 
though not, I take it, from Newton Abbott (where I change to-day), 
because his family were Lincolnshire people, not West-countrymen. 
Ciceronian Middleton shows the alternative form to Milton. Among 
our poets alone we have a Chatterton, a Fenton, a Barton, a Stapleton, 
and a Warton; among philosophers, a Hamilton ; and among miscella- 
neous celebrities may be mentioned Hutton the geologist, Waterton 
the naturalist, Sir Christopher Hatton, Leighton the Puritan, Daines 
Barrington, Crompton of the spinning-mule, Sir Joseph Paxton, Izaak 
Walton, the Pastons, Stephen Langton, Ireton, and a dozen more. The 
clan-villages by themselves supply an invaluable set of patronymics for 
the use of those misguided persons who attempt to write in double or 
treble rhymes, and then shirk the difficulties of their self-imposed task 
by a liberal employment of proper names; for they can match Adding- 
ton with Paddington, Doddington with Boddington, and Babington with 
Habington to their hearts’ content. All such surnames as Whitfield, 
Chillingworth, Atterbury, Dewhurst, Huntingdon, and Churchill also 
show immediately by their very form that they are of local origin.* 

Another and more interesting way of testing the same principle is to 

take a particular tract of country, and then see how many of its villages 
have given rise to local surnames. Looking, for example, at my railway 
map of the district through which I am now travelling, I can pick out 
as I go a fair sprinkling of familiar cases. Wells gives its name to Dr. 
Charles Wells, the discoverer of the theory of dew. Weston has impar- 
tially supplied us with a great orientalist and a famous runner. Chard 
sent forth the family of the hero of Rorke’s Drift. Anstey produced the 
ancestors of that characteristic fashionable eighteenth-century satirist, the 
author of the Vew Bath Guide. Coleridge hundred and village are for- 
gotten in the fame of Coleridge poet. Thorne, Hatch, Bampton, Linton, 
Molton, Morton, Coppleston, Ashbury, Holsworthy, and Ashburton are 
all railway stations in the same immediate neighbourhood ; and all have 
had representatives more or less famous in their way, either past or pre- 
sent. The judicious reader is left to fit the various names to the right 
persons at his own free discretion. 

Thus, we can see by analogy pretty well how the Chadwick family 
tame by their present surname. To sum it up shortly, they set out 
originally from some unknown village of Chadwick; this unknown 
Village took its name from the fact that it was a wick or hamlet, 





* Some of the names quoted above may be rather territorial than local—the 
difference will be explained hereafter—but let it pass. Anybody who likes can collect 
@ whole host of undoubted local names in his own town, most of them derived from 
villages in the neighbourhood. There is a Bovey, a butcher at Bovey, and a Beer, a 
fisherman at Beer. I could multiply these instances by dozens, but I will let the 
reader off, 
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with a church dedicated to St. Chad ; and this St. Chad, again, is the 
Mercian bishop Ceadda, disguised under a medieval or modernised form, 
But before I pass away from this part of my subject, I must add, lest all 
the Chadwicks in England should come down upon me with threatening 
letters—and, indeed, in these days, as M. Zola knows, it has become 
dangerous to deal too freely with genuine names—I must add, I say, 
that there is another class of local names besides the humble kind derived 
from the rustic village whence some unknown personage once emigrated. 
A fair sprinkling of such names are really territorial—they mark pos- 
session of a manor, after the fashion still common in Scotland to the 
present day. Perhaps, therefore, the original Chadwicks were really 
Chadwicks of Chadwick, and, for aught I know, they may very possibly 
have come over, like the Slys, with Richard Conqueror. If I have unin- 
tentionally maligned an ancient and honourable family, by supposing that 
one of their remote ancestors once honestly earned his own livelihood by 
his own handicraft, I hereby offer them whatever apology they may con- 
sider to be commensurate with the magnitude of the offence. But for 
our present purpose, where this particular name is merely taken as a peg 
whereon to hang sundry general analogies in nomenclature, it does not 
matter one jot or tittle to us whether the primitive father of all the 
Chadwicks was a Norman lord of the manor or an English serf—that 
profound question we may safely leave to the genealogist ; while, for my 
own part, I will frankly confess I had far rather my progenitors should 
have earned money to buy a manor, and left it to me, than that they 
should have once possessed one, and bequeathed to me only the empty 
honour of their manorial name. “ But, sir, I am digressing,” as the 
rogue who quoted Manetho with such glib discontinuity very per- 
tinently observed.to the Vicar of Wakefield. 

And now let us pass on to the remaining portion of the legend on 
Mr. Chadwick’s card, his Christian or given name. And, first of all, 
let us begin with Edgar. Singularly enough, although he is an English- 
man, he really bears an English name; and this is curious, because, as I 
have already pointed out in this magazine, the majority of Englishmen 
bear either Norman-French or Biblical names, both which classes were 
for the most part introduced at the Norman conquest. Edgar, however, 
differs from the mass in being of genuine old-English or so-called Anglo- 
Saxon coinage. Let us consider first how the name ever came to exist 
at all, and next how a nineteenth-century Englishman comes to bear it 
at the present day. 

Edgar belongs to the very oldest type of Aryan personal nomen- 
clature, the type known as the double-list name. It was the common 
practice of that amiable barbarian, our Aryan ancestor, to manufacture 
names for his children in a certain very regular and systematic manner. 
One set of words or roots was considered proper for making the first half 
of a personal name; while another set was considered proper for making 
the second half. When once a root was recognised as belonging by right 
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to either list, it was employed, pretty much at haphazard, to be com- 

unded with any root out of the corresponding list, often with very 
little regard to the resulting meaning. Among the roots thus dedicated 
to the formation of names, the most common are those which relate to 
honour in war or personal bravery. Spear, helmet, war, victory ; 
noble, glorious, great, illustrious ; wolf and lion, folk and king, host and 
leader: these are the ideas that turn up oftenest in these primitive 
double-list names. Of course, we possess none of them in their very 
earliest Aryan form ; but amongst all pure Aryan races we always find 
a number of such in closely analogous later shapes, though often dis- 
guised under different vocables. For example, we are familiar with such 
Hellenic instances as Heracles, Sophocles, and Themistocles, on the one 
hand, where the terminal element is the same throughout; or 
as Aristides, Aristoteles, and Aristobulus, on the other, where it is the 
initial element which reappears in all the series. How little regard was 
often paid to consistency of meaning is well shown by the classical in- 
stance of Pheidippides, a self-contradictory sort of name which can only 
be understood by the lucid explanation of Aristophanes. 

In the Teutonic family, however, the double-list system is found in 
equal perfection, and it survives in most of our own existing Christian 
names. Thus William is divisible into two parts as Wil-helm, and 
Henry as Hean-rig or Hein-rich. The old English before the Norman 
conquest used a number of such names for the most part compounded of 
the following elements : as first halves, ethel, noble; ead, rich or power- 
ful; elf, an elf; leof, dear; ecy, sword or edge; theod, people; here, 
army ; cyne, royal ; and eald, old or venerable: as second halves or ter- 
minals, wine, friend ; helm, helmet; gar, spear; gifu, gift; wig, war; 
mund, guardianship; weard or ward, protection ; stan, stone; burh, 
fortress ; and red, counsel. The following were used indiscriminately as 
first or second halves : wulf, wolf; beorht, berht, or briht, bright, glorious ; 
sige, victory ; ric, rich or kingdom ; and god, good. From such elements 
we can build up almost all the familiar old English royal or noble names. 
Thus, the West-Saxon kings and princes generally chose titles compounded 
of ethel, such as Aithelred, AXthelwulf, Atthelberht, Althelstan, and 
AKthelbald ; illogically modernised as Ethelred, Ethelwulf, and Ethel- 
bert on the one hand, by the side of Athelston on the other ; or of ead, 
such’as Eadgar, Eadred, Eadward, Eadwine, and Eadwulf ; the surviving 
forms from which are Edgar, Edward, and Edwin, the other two being 
practically obsolete. The elves were also great protectors and objects of 
reverence to the early West Saxons ; whence the names A‘lfred, Ailfric, 
lfwine, Zlfward, and Atlfstan. All these can be readily understood 
from the list given above. The Northumbrian kings rather affected the 
initial root 0s, divine; as in Oswald, Osric, Oswiu, Osred, and Oslaf. 
This is the same word which sometimes reappears in its earlier Danish 
form as ans, in Anlaf, which finally became Olaf, and Olave—a name 
the last shapeless relic of which was borne by the eccentric violinist, Ole 
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Bull. The terminal wine is found in A’sewine, Eadwine, A‘thelwine, Os- 
wine, and A‘lfwine, whose meanings need no further explanation. Wulf 
appears as the first half in Wulfstan, Wulfric, Wulfred, and Wulfhere ; 
while it forms the tail end of Athelwulf, Eadwulf, Eudwulf, and Cyne. 
wulf. Its Scandinavian form is Ulf. Hereberht gives us our modern 
Herbert—O irony of fate for Mr. Herbert Spencer !—while Berhtric, 
Beorhtwulf, Athelberht, and Eadbriht supply us with other examples of 
the same root. After these examples, I think my readers can make out for 
themselves the meanings of Godgifu, atrociously modernised into Lady 
Godiva; of Theodric or Theodoric, which looks so fallaciously Greek at 
first sight ; and of such names as Eadwig (Edwy), Ecgberht (Egbert), 
Sigeberht (Sebert), or Eadmund (Edmund). 

I need hardly point out in passing how essentially savage, or at least 
barbaric, are the fundamental ideas conveyed by these fanciful primitive 
names. Like so many other things which go to make up our shallow 
veneer of civilisation, they are legacies from early savagery, handed down 
to remind us whence we came, and whither, unless we bestir ourselves, we 
may yet relapse. The skin-deep French proverb is true of others besides 
Russians and Tartars—scratch the cultivated European, and you get 
the untamed neolithic barbarian. Some of the names or elements point 
back simply to early warlike habits : such are here, army ; helm, helmet; 
ecg, sword ; wig, war ; and sige, victory. Others bear traces of the older 
heathen worship : for example, A‘lfred, elf-counsel ; A“lfwine, elf’s-friend, 
and Atlfward, elf-protected ; while the terminal stan, stone, contains an 
obvious reference to the ancient sanctity of megalithic structures. Wulf, 
again, with many other less common roots, distinctly recalls the primi- 
tive stage of totem-worship ; and it is not without interest in this con- 
nection that most very early coins also contain as device the head or 
complete body of some totem-animal, or figures of the sun and other 
similar totem-objects. Thus the very names which we still bear are 
themselves forgotten relics of extremely ancient heathen savagery. 

The word Edgar, ‘originally Eadgar, may be roughly translated as 
equivalent to Noble Spear, or perhaps rather to Spear-noble or Noble 
Spearman ; for exactly to render it in modern English would be as diffi- 
cult as exactly to render Sophocles or Anaxagoras. It is thus a true old 
English name, composed entirely of English elements, without any 
foreign admixture whatsoever. And now the question arises, How does 
a modern Englishman come to bear this truly English name? We know 
that immediately after the Norman conquest almost all our original 
Christian names went suddenly out of fashion; and that every Godric or 
Wulfsige in the land began to call his children after the Williams, 
Walters, Roberts, Rogers, Ralphs, and Richards who had come over in 
the train of the Conqueror. Most of these new-fangled forms (as I have 
before pointed out) were Old High German, taken into Gaul by the 
Franks, corrupted on the lips of the Celtic Neustrian peasantry, and 
further degraded by the Scandinavian settlers in Normandy. A few, 
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however, like Arthur, Owen, and Alan, were Breton Welsh. At the 
same time, the new lords of the English manors also introduced a number 
of Scriptural names, such as Johan or John, Thomas, Simon, Stephen, 
Piers or Peter, James, and Matthew. These new names wholly crushed 
out the Aithelreds and Atlfwards of pre-Norman days, as well as the 
once fashionable Harolds, Swegens, Olafs, and Erics, which the English 
had borrowed from their Danish lords ; so that when we think nowadays 
of medieval England, Guy and Gilbert, Hugh and Geoffrey, Wat and 
Perkin, not Dudda or Ailfstan, are the typical sounds that rise in- 
stinctively to our lips. 

There were only two genuine English forms that really survived the 
great revolution in nomenclature of the eleventh century. Those names 
were Eadward and Eadmund ; and they owed their continued existence 
entirely to the personal favour of Henry III. That superstitious and 
futile Angevin took it into his head to venerate above all other saints the 
only two saintly, or half-saintly, English kings ; doubtless because he hoped, 
after his craven fashion, to be canonised and worshipped in his turn as 
they were. (I don’t often find myself in the same boat with Mr. Free- 
man, but I confess to a personal animosity against Henry III.) Well, 
to further this sanctimonious scheme, Henry pulled down the great Abbey 
of Edward the Confessor at Westminster, and rebuilt in its place the 
noble church that we all know so well ; and in it he placed the shrine of 
Edward, as he hoped some other king would hereafter place a shrine to 
his own saintship. Also, he called his eldest son, Edward I., by the 
Confessor’s name; while his second son, Edmund Crouchback, Earl of 
Lancaster, was christened in honour of St. Edmund of East Anglia, the 
local underking of Norfolk and Suffolk, who was killed by the Danes 
during the first heathen invasion, and was accounted ever after as the 
patron saint of the Eastern counties, with his great shrine at Bury St. 
Edmunds. These are the first two instances, and almost the only in- 
stances | know, where men of Norman or Angevin descent were ever 
called by native English names. The royal example, however, soon 
proved contagious ; and when once Edward and Edmund were recognised 
as forming part of the regular dynastic list, they soon spread down again 
to all classes of the people. Throughout the whole of the middle ages, 
they were the only two living English names; even Alfred and Edwin, 
now so common, having become temporarily obsolete. As a proof we may 
all see that Edwards and Edmunds are familiar surnames; but nobody 
ever met with an Alfreds or an Edwins. The two first were ordinary 
Christian names, during the age when surnames were being fixed, and so 
they gave rise to patronymics ; but the two last were then practically 
dead, and so they never brought forth a filial form. 

So far, we are no nearer accounting for Mr. Edgar B. Chadwick’s 
foremost Christian name than ever. For Edgar was one of the sus- 
pended list—one of the names that had died out at the Norman con- 
quest. But with the Renaissance, and still more with the Reformation, 
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a spirit of freedom with regard to nomenclature began to get abroad, ag 
it always does during such crises, notoriously in the Puritan days and in 
the French Revolution. Instead of calling their children strictly after 
familiar saints, or sticking to the accustomed round of Roberts, Williams, 
Henries, and Edwards, the men of the Tudor epoch began to strike out 
fresh lines for themselves, and to seek a little variety in foreign parts or 
in the fashionable pages of classical antiquity. It is then probably for 
the first time that we meet in England with a Julius or a Valentine, a 
Cyril or a Cyprian, a Rowland or a Jeremy. The new names came for 
the most part from three sources—Greek or Roman history, the Fathers, 
and the medieval romances. They represented the three main currents 
of thought in the Tudor period: the classicist revival, the religious and 
patristic interest, and the fanciful romantic tone of mind typified by 
Spencer, or to a less degree by Shakespeare and the dramatists. 

But there was also a decided undercurrent of inquiry into the earlier 
medizeval or transitional history of England which manifested itself in 
Camden’s Britannia, in Ussher’s Antiquities of the British Church, in 
Verstegan’s Decayed Intelligence, and in Fuller’s Church History and 
Worthies of England. Stow’s London, and other books of the same 
period, show the same general tendency. At the same time, a revived 
interest began to be felt in the older form of our language, commonly 
called Anglo-Saxon; and this interest culminated in the publication of 
the first Anglo-Saxon dictionary, and of a few selected texts, including 
that invaluable monument of our early history, the Znglish Chronicle, 
As a slight lateral result of the increased attention thus paid to early 
English annals, a few of our most famous old historical names began 
once more to take their place in popular nomenclature. Naturally, the 
first to be chosen were those which most resembled the then surviving 
Edward and Edmund; and of these, Edgar and Edwin were the only 
two that took with the people. I am inclined to attribute the modern 
popularity of Edwin, however, mainly to the influence of Edwin and 
Angelina, which also burdened us with the most affectedly insupportable 
of female names, even in an age which produced Miss Wilhelmina Caro- 
lina Amelia Skeggs herself. What determined the modest acceptance of 
Edgar, a far rarer name, it would be difficult to say; nor can one quite 
see why it should have been allowed to pass muster, when Edred, Edwy, 
Edwolf, and Edric failed to obtain even a hearing. The names com- 
pounded with ewthel were far less fortunate. Ethelred and Ethelbert 
feebly survived as “fancy names” in a few original families; I have 
once met with an Athelston; while Ethelwolf and Ethelbald are, I be- 
lieve, as dead as Julius Ceesar—indeed, far deader, for Jules César still 
lives on in France, and I dare say Sir Julius Cesar, the statesman of 
Elizabeth’s time, has left some homonyms among his kindred to the 
present day. As to Ethel, a single element which could not have formed 
a name by itself in earlier ages, it is said (I know not how truly) to owe its 
vogue as a female name to Thackeray’s heroine in the Vewcomes. Alfred, 
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I believe, was revived a little later than Edwin; and no other e//-name 
has taken root in modern England. Harold is also quite a modern inno- 
vation, not appearing, I believe, before the eighteenth century, and 
doubtless largely helped on in later days by Lord Lytton’s historical 
romance, On the other hand, Mr. Skimpole must have dealt it a deadly 
plow. In all these later cases, the dates must be taken as purely ap- 
proximate ; and it is quite possible that some of my readers may have 
observed earlier instances of an Alfred, an Edwin, or an Athelston than 
any that I myself have noted ; for since once the principle of freedom in 
nomenclature was introduced at the Renaissance, one can never answer for 
sporadic cases of individual fancy here and there among the multitude. 
Was not Preserved Fish a historical American character 1—and even in 
our own land did not Praise-God Barbones once sit upon the benches of 
Parliament ? 

By the time that Mr. Edgar B. Chadwick made his appearance upon 
this oblate spheroid the name Edgar had been fully restored to public 
use, and was considered as one of those which even eminently respectable 
and stolidly philistine parents might lawfully bestow upon their youth- 
ful progeny. Hence I hold that we have now satisfactorily accounted 
for its origin and history, from the earliest ages to the present day. 
Only one question still remains : What are we to make of that mysterious 
B.? At first sight it has an unpleasantly American sound : it suggests 
too vividly Mr. Silas P. Sawin or the Rev. Leonidas H. Smiley. “Now, 
to the student of nomenclature, this is not a small matter. It usually 
betokens a certain type of mind—a kind of weak-kneed sense of 
personality, a lack of healthy individual feeling, which is characteristic 
of most American citizens. They are too much like ants in a nest; you 
must put a dab of red paint on their backs, as Sir John Lubbock does 
with his bees and wasps, in order to remember which is which. 
There are so many Jeffersons and Hirams and Ulysses that they 
have to label themselves Jefferson P. Hitchcock, Hiram H. Coffin, or 
Ulysses 8. Grant, in order not to get mixed up in sorting. They all 
think alike, speak alike, and act alike. When one of them opens his 
mouth on any given subject, you know what he is going to say about 
itas well as you know what the Daily Intelligence and the Morning 
Pennon will respectively observe in their able leaders on the last 
masterly stroke of Mr. Thingummy’s Falkland Island policy. There- 
fore this mode of nomenclature ought to be promptly suppressed in 
favour of a more individualistic style. Why must every man be 
symmetrically labelled as John P. Robinson, or as Ebenezer H. Simkiss? 
What paucity of invention it shows to begin every child’s name with a 
William or a Thomas, and then to mark them off from one another by 
letters of the alphabet, as if they were selected varieties of scarlet gera- 
niums, or budding members of the metropolitan police force. Yet itis a 
positive fact that in America the letter B. or P., or whatever it may be, 
often stands for no suppressed Christian name whatsoever, but is simply 
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stuck in to ensure uniformity, and to save the parents the trouble of 
inventing a second prenomen. When one reflects how much of a man’s 
success in life depends upon his name—how ridiculous he may be made 
by being called Peter Potter or Lovebond Snooks—it is really sad that 
parents pay so little attention to the effect of their choice upon the future 
of their children. They will register their first-born as Mugging 
Macpherson, if they happen to havea rich uncle who boasts Muggins 
as his surname ; they will spoil a pretty patronymic by christening their 
child Jeremiah Seymour or Aminadab Clifford ; they will even turn him 
out anonymously upon the world with such an apology for a cognomen 
as John Smith or William Jones, Patrick O’Brian, or Angus Cameron, 
And yet a little fancy or a little care might make an endless difference 
to his future life. I have known a man whose whole career was em- 
bittered and darkened by the culpable cruelty of his parents in christening 
him Barnabas, He was naturally known as Barabbas from his school-days 
onward, and only the force of great innate integrity can possibly have 
saved him from finally turning out a robber and a cut-throat. As it was, 
he refused knighthood as a colonial judge, because he could not endure the 
idea of being addressed as Sir Barnabas. 

Now, Edgar B. Chadwick’s middle name is, as I know from independent 
evidence, a far more harmless one ; yet it is one that does not sort well 
with its immediate surroundings. It is Baxter ; and Edgar Baxter makes 
an ugly assonance which ought always to be avoided in these matters. As 
usual, an uncle was at the bottom of the mischief; and, as usual, he 
left his money to the other side of the house. Had it been otherwise, I 
think my acquaintance would have called himself E. Baxter Chadwick ; 
an awkward modern formula almost worse than the alternative he has 
actually adopted. Concerning this second name of Baxter, there are one 
or two minor things to be said. First of all note the fact that he bears 
two Christian namesat all. In England this practice is a comparatively 
recent one. I do not know of a single instance during the middle ages ; 
and even in the seventeenth century it was extremely rare. On the 
continent, it began apparently with the custom of calling a child after 
two saints at once, as in the case of Boiardo, whose Christian name was 
Matteo Maria, and of the common Jean Maries, Jean Pauls, Jean 
Jacques, and Giovanni Andreas of France and Italy; or after a double- 
named saint, as in the case of Jean Baptiste or Francois Xavier. 
But the Italians seem to have been the first to use genuine double 
names like Marco Antonio, or Giovanni Ambrogio ; and the habit spread 
into France at least as early as the seventeenth century, and invaded 
England with the eighteenth. It has even been held to be the true 
cause of Jacobinism and radicalism, and it certainly grew with the 
growth of the century. While William Shakespeare and John Milton 
were content with a single Christian name each, Shelley and Coleridge 
had a pair, and many lesser people nowadays have half-a-dozen. A tax 
upon supernumerary Christian names, indeed, might check such bound- 
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less extravagance in future; and the hint is presented gratis to any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who wishes at once to benefit the revenue 
and put a stop to a growing public nuisance. One poor Liverpool 
merchant was actually so burdened with extra names by his parents 
that the task of drawing up and signing his legal documents became 
absolutely insupportable, and he was obliged to seek relief in a royal 
warrant, authorising him to dispose unceremoniously of those additional 
cognomens for which he had no further use. 

In England, it has been most usual, since the dual name came into 
fashion, to make the first element an old and well-known Christian 
name—either a saint-name or a form chosen from the Norman-French 
list—and to employ a family surname for the second. This is the 
principle followed in Edgar Chadwick’s case. The name Baxter belongs 
to his mother’s house ; and of course it has a history and meaning of its 
own. The Baxters belong to the same class as the Masons, the Car- 
penters, the Taylors, the Smiths, the Gardiners, and the Fullers. In 
fact, the surnames derived from trades or occupations are more numerous 
than those of any other class, except patronymics and place-names. 
Some of them belong to existing trades, like those quoted above; while 
others represent obsolete trades, or at least obsolete trade terminology, 
like the Fletchers, or arrow-makers, the Arblasters who manufactured 
cross-bows or arblasts (arcubaliste), and the Tuckers who worked in the 
tucking-mills where cloth was prepared for market. Those who wish 
for further information upon these subjects cannot do better than turn 
to Mr. Bardsley’s excellent and systematic work on English surnames. 

A man who bakes is called a Baker; but in earlier times a woman 
who bakes was called a Bakester, or Baxter. So a man who brews is a 
Brewer, while a woman who brews is a Brewster. In medisval 
English, the termination “ster” was a feminine one ; and it still survives 
with its primitive signification in spinster. A huckster was originally 
a market-woman, but the word has now come to mean anybody, male or 
female, who hawks about goods in the public streets. The same change 
has come over maltster, throwster, and many other analogous words. 
But sundry surnames still show us the two forms side by side, as in 
Webber and Webster. Hence we may conclude that the ancestor of all 
the Baxters was a woman who kept a bakehouse. Why her descendants 
should take their name from her, rather than from their father, is easy 
enough to understand on a number of natural hypotheses. Joan Baxter 
may in one place have been a widow-woman, whose children would 
of course be called after her ; in another place she might be a person of 
some character, while her husband was a field labourer or a ne’er-do- 
well; and in another, again, there might be two Piers Gardeners or two 
Wat Carters in the same village, so that it might be more convenient to 
describe the youngsters by their mother’s calling than by their father’s. 
Indeed, besides the Brewsters, Baxters, Websters, and other female 
trade-names, there are a few true metronymics in England, such as Anson 
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and Mallison, though many that seem to be such are really patronymics 
from obsolete male-names, as in the case of Nelson, which is not Nell’s 
son, but Niel’s son, or Neal’s son, just like the Scandinavian Nilsson. 

So there you have a full, true, and particular account of Mr. Edgar 
B. Chadwick’s visiting card; and as I write the last note “ Baxter, 
Brewster, Anson, Nelson,” the train is just steaming into Newton Abbott 
station. I have no time for more, as I have to look after my luggage in 
the scrimmage. But is it not a wonderful thought that every one of us 
thus carries about with him every day a perfect philological fossil in the 
way of a personal name, which throws its roots far back into the dim 
past of heathen savage ages? Is it not a wonderful thought—label for 
Moreton Hampstead, if you please, and just two minutes to catch the 
five-forty down train. The Stoic held that the philosopher should be 
superior to all external circumstances; but then the Stoic never 
attempted to philosophise in a railway station. 


G, A. 








A Hight im the Red Sea. 


—~O——— 


Tue strong hot breath of the land is lashing 
The wild sea horses, they rear and race ; 

The plunging bows of our ship are dashing 
Full in the fiery south wind’s face. 


She rends the water, it foams and follows, 
And the silvery jet of the towering spray, 

And the phosphor sparks in the deep wave hollows, 
Lighten the line of our midnight way. 


The moon above, with its full-orb’d lustre, 
Lifting the veil of the slumb’rous land, 

Gleams o’er a desolate island cluster, 

Aud the breakers white on the lonely sand. 














A NIGHT IN THE RED SEA. 


And a bare hill-range in the distance frowning 
Dim wrapt in haze like a shrouded ghost, 

With its jaggéd peaks the horizon crowning, 
Broods o’er the stark Arabian coast. 


See, on the edge of the waters leaping, 
The lamp, far flashing, of Perim’s Strait 
Glitters and grows, as the ship goes sweeping 
Fast on its course for the Exile’s gate. 


And onward still to the broadening ocean 
Out of the narrow and perilous seas, 

Till we rock with a large and listless motion 
In the moist soft air of the Indian breeze. 


And the Southern Cross, like a standard flying, 
Hangs in the front of the tropic night, 

But the Great Bear sinks, like a hero dying, 
And the Pole-star lowers its signal light. 


And the round earth rushes toward the morning, 
And the waves grow paler and wan the foam; 

Misty and dim, with a glance of warning, 
Vanish the stars of my Northern home. 


Let the wide waste sea for a space divide me 
Till the close-coil’d circles of time unfold— 


Till the stars rise westward to greet and guide me 


When the exile ends, and the years are told. 
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Che Palace of Urbino. 
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At Rimini, one spring, the impulse came upon us to make our way 
across San Marino to Urbino. In the Piazza, called apocryphally after 
Julius Cesar, I found a proper vetturino, with a good carriage and 
two indefatigable horses. He was a splendid fellow, and bore a great 
historic name, as I discovered when our bargain was completed. 
“‘ What are you called?” I asked him. “ Filippo Visconti, per servirla!” 
was the prompt reply. Brimming over with the darkest memories of 
the Italian Renaissance, I hesitated when I heard this answer. The 
associations seemed too ominous. And yet the man himself was so 
attractive—tall, stalwart, and well-looking—no feature of his face or 
limb of his athletic form recalling the gross tyrant who concealed worse 
than Caligula’s ugliness from sight in secret chambers—that I shook 
this preconception from my mind. As it turned out, Filippo Visconti 
had nothing in common with his infamous namesake but the name. On 
a long and trying journey, he showed neither sullen nor yet ferocious 
tempers: nor, at the end of it, did he attempt by any master-stroke 
of craft to wheedle from me more than his fair pay; but took the 
meerschaum pipe I gave him for a keepsake, with the frank good-will 
of an accomplished gentleman. The only exhibition of his hot Italian 
blood which I remember, did his humanity credit. While we were 
ascending a steep hill-side, he jumped from his box to thrash a ruffian 
by the roadside for brutal treatment to a little boy. He broke his whip, 
it is true, in this encounter ; risked a dangerous quarrel; and left his 
carriage, with myself and wife inside it, to the mercy of his horses in a 
somewhat perilous position. But when he came back, hot and glowing, 
from this deed of justice, I could only applaud his zeal. 

An Italian of this type, handsome as an antique statue, with the 
refinement of a modern gentleman and that intelligence which is innate 
in a race of immemorial culture, is a fascinating being. He may be 
absolutely ignorant in all book-learning. He may be as ignorant as a 
Bersagliere from Montalcino with whom I once conversed at Rimini, who 
gravely said that he could walk in three months to North America, and 
thought of doing it when his term of service was accomplished. But he 
will display, as this young soldier did, a grace and ease of address which 
are rare in London drawing-rooms ; and by his shrewd remarks upon the 
cities he has visited, will show that he possesses a fine natural taste for 
things of beauty. The speech of such men, drawn from the common 
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stock of the Italian people, is seasoned with proverbial sayings; the 
wisdom of centuries condensed in a few nervous words. When emotion 
fires their brain, they break into spontaneous eloquence, or suggest the 
motive of a poem by phrases pregnant with imagery. 

For the first stage of the journey out of Rimini, Filippo’s two horses 
sufficed. The road led almost straight across the level between quickset 
hedges in white bloom. But when we reached the long steep hill which 
ascends to San Marino, the inevitable oxen were called out, and we 
toiled upwards leisurely through cornfields bright with red anemones 
and sweet narcissus. At this point pomegranate hedges replaced the 
May-thorns of the plain. In course of time our bovi brought us to the 
Borgo, or lower town, whence there is a further ascent of seven hundred 
feet to the topmost hawk’s-nest or acropolis of the republic. These we 
climbed on foot, watching the view expand around us and beneath. 
Crags of limestone here break down abruptly to the rolling hills, which 
go to lose themselves in field and shore. Misty reaches of the Adriatic 
close the world to eastward. Cesena, Rimini, Verucchio, and countless 
hill-set villages, each isolated on its tract of verdure conquered from the 
stern grey soil, define the points where Montefeltri wrestled with Mala- 
testas in long bygone years. Around are marly mountain-flanks in 
wrinkles and gnarled convolutions like some giant’s brain, furrowed by 
rivers crawling through dry wasteful beds of shingle. Interminable 
ranges of gaunt Apennines stretch, tier by tier, beyond; and over all 
this landscape, a grey-green mist of rising crops and new-fledged oak- 
trees lies like a veil upon the nakedness of Nature’s ruins. 

Nothing in Europe conveys a more striking sense of geological 
antiquity than such a prospect. The denudation and abrasion of innu- 
merable ages, wrought by slow persistent action of weather and water 
on an upheaved mountain mass, are here made visible. Every wave in 
that vast sea of hills, every furrow in their worn flanks, tells its tale of 
a continuous corrosion still in progress. The dominant impression is 
one of melancholy. We forget how Romans, countermarching Cartha- 
ginians, trod the land beneath us. The marvel of San Marino, re- 
taining independence through the drums and tramplings of the last 
seven centuries, is swallowed in a deeper sense of wonder. We turn 
instinctively in thought to Leopardi’s musings on man’s destiny at war 
with unknown nature-forces and malignant rulers of the universe. 


Omai disprezza 
Te, la natura, il brutto 
Poter che, ascoso, a comun danno impera, 
E? infinita vanita del tutto. 


And then, straining our eyes southward, we sweep the dim blue distance 
for Recanati, and remember that the poet of modern despair and dis- 
couragement was reared in even such a scene as this. 

The town of San Marino is grey, narrow-streeted, simple; with 
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a great, new, decent, Greek-porticoed, Cathedral, dedicated to the 
eponymous saint. A certain austerity defines it from more picturesque 
hill-cities with a less uniform history. There is a marble statue of 
S. Marino in the choir of his church; and in his cell is shown the stone 
bed and pillow on which he took austere repose. One narrow window 
near the saint’s abode commands a proud but melancholy landscape. of 
distant hills and seaboard. To this, the great absorbing charm of San 
Marino, our eyes instinctively, recurrently, take flight. It is a landscape 
which by variety and beauty thralls attention, but which by its in- 
terminable sameness might grow almost overpowering. There is no relief, 
The gladness shed upon far humbler Northern lands in May, is ever 
absent here. The German word Gemiithlichkeit, the English phrase “a 
home of ancient peace,” are here alike by art and nature untranslated 
into visibilities. And yet (as we who gaze upon it thus are fain to 
think) if peradventure the intolerable ennui of this panorama should 
drive a citizen of San Marino into outlands, the same view would haunt 
him whithersoever he went—the swallows of his native eyrie would 
shrill through his sleep—he would yearn to breathe its fine keen air in 
winter, and to watch its iris-hedges deck themselves with blue in spring 
—like Virgil’s hero, dying, he would think of San Marino: Aspicit, 
et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. Even a passing stranger may feel 
the mingled fascination and oppression of this prospect—the monotony 
which maddens, the charm which at a distance grows upon the mind, 
environing it with memories. 

Descending to the Borgo, we found that Filippo Visconti had ordered 
a luncheon of excellent white bread, pigeons, and omelette, with the 
best red muscat wine I ever drank, unless the sharp air of the hills 
deceived my appetite. An Italian history of San Marino, including its 
statutes, in three volumes, furnished intellectual food. But I confess to 
having learned from these pages little else than this: first, that the 
survival of the Commonwealth through all phases of European politics 
had been semi-miraculous; secondly, that the most eminent San 
Marinesi had been lawyers. It is possible on a hasty deduction from 
these two propositions (to which, however, I am far from wishing to 
commit myself), that the latter is a sufticient explanation of the former. 

From San Marino the road plunges at a break-neck pace. We are 
now in the true Feltrian highlands, whence the Counts of Montefeltro 
issued in the twelfth century. Yonder eyrie is San Leo, which formed 
the key of entrance to the Duchy of Urbino in campaigns fought many 
hundred years ago. Perched on the crest of a precipitous rock, this 
fortress looks as though it might defy all enemies but famine. And yet 
San Leo was taken and re-taken by strategy and fraud, when Monte- 
feltro, Borgia, Malatesta, Rovere, contended for dominion in these valleys. 
Yonder is Sta. Agata, the village to which Guidobaldo fled by night 
when Valentino drove him from his dukedom. A little further towers 
Carpegna, where one branch of the Montefeltro house maintained a 
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countship through seven centuries, and only sold their fief to Rome in 
1815. Monte Coppiolo lies behind, Pietra Rubia in front: two other 
eagle’s-nests of the same brood. What a road it is! It beats the 
tracks on Exmoor. The uphill and downhill of Devonshire scorns 
compromise or mitigation by détowr and zigzag. But here geography is 
on a scale so far more vast, and the roadway is so far worse metalled 
than with us in England — knotty masses of tale and nodes of sand- 
stone cropping up at dangerous turnings — that only Dante’s words 
describe the journey :— 

Vassi in Sanleo, e discendesi in Noli, 

Montasi su Bismantova in eacume 

Con esso i pié ; ma qui convien ch’ uom voli. 


Of a truth, our horses seemed rather to fly than scramble up and down 
these rugged precipices ; Visconti cheerily animating them with the 
brave spirit that was in him, and lending them his wary driver’s help of 
hand and voice at need. 

We were soon upon a cornice-road between the mountains and the 
Adriatic : following the curves of gulch and cleft ravine ; winding round 
ruined castles set on points of vantage ; the sea-line high above their 
grass-grown battlements, the shadow-dappled champaign girdling their 
bastions morticed on the naked rock. Except for the blue lights 
across the distance, and the ever-present sea, these earthy Apennines 
would be too grim. Infinite air and this spare veil of spring-tide 
greenery on field and forest, soothe their sternness. Two rivers, swollen 
by late rains, had to be forded. Through one of these, the Foglia, 
bare-legged peasants led the way. The horses waded to their bellies in 
the tawny water. Then more hills and vales; green nooks with 
rippling corn-crops ; secular oaks attired in golden leafage. The clear 
afternoon air rang with the voices of a thousand larks overhead. The 
whole world seemed quivering with light and delicate ethereal sound. 
And yet my mind turned irresistibly to thoughts of war, violence, and 
pillage. How often has this intermediate land been fought over by 
Montefeltro and Brancaleoni, by Borgia and Malatesta, by Medici and 
Della Rovere! Its contadint are robust men, almost statuesque in 
build, and beautiful of feature. No wonder that the Princes of Urbino, 
with such materials to draw from, sold their service and their troops 
to Florence, Rome, St. Mark, and Milan. The bearing of these peasants 
is still soldierly and proud. Yet they are not sullen or forbidding like 
the Sicilians, whose habits of life, for the rest, much resemble theirs. 
The villages, there as here, are few and far between, perched high on 
rocks, from which the folk descend to till the ground and reap the harvest. 
But the southern brusquerie and brutality are absent from this district. 
The men have something of the dignity and slow-eyed mildness of their 
own hugeoxen. As evening fell, more solemn Apennines upreared them- 
selves to southward. The Monte d’Asdrubale, Monte Nerone, and 
Monte Catria hove into sight. At last, when light was dim, a tower 
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rose above the neighbouring ridge, a broken outline of some city barred the 
sky-line. Urbino stood before us. Our long day’s march was at an end, 

The sunset was almost spent, and a four days’ moon hung above the 
western Apennines, when we took our first view of the palace. It isa 
fancy-thralling work of wonder seen in that dim twilight; like some 
castle reared by Atlante’s magic for imprisonment of Ruggiero, or palace 
sought in fairy-land by Astolf winding his enchanted horn. Where shall 
we find its like, combining, as it does, the buttressed battlemented bulk 
of medieval strongholds with the airy balconies, suspended gardens, and 
fantastic turrets of Italian pleasure-houses? This unique blending of 
the feudal past with the Renaissance spirit of the time when it was 
built, connects it with the art of Ariosto—or more exactly with Boiardo’s 
epic. Duke Federigo planned his palace at Urbino just at the moment ° 
when the Count of Scandiano had begun to chaunt his lays of Roland in 
the Castle of Ferrara. Chivalry, transmuted by the Italian genius into 
something fanciful and quaint, survived as a frail work of art. The men- 
at-arms of the Condottieri still glittered in gilded hauberks. Their 
helmets waved with plumes and bizarre crests. Their surcoats blazed 
with heraldries; their velvet caps with medals bearing legendary 
emblems. The pomp and circumstance of feudal war had not yet 
yielded to the cannon of the Gascon or the Switzer’s pike. The fatal 
age of foreign invasions had not begun for Italy. Within a few years 
Charles VITII.’s holiday excursion would reveal the internal rottenness 
and weakness of her rival States, and the peninsula for half a century 
to come would be drenched in the blood of Frenchmen, Germans, 
Spaniards, fighting for her cities as their prey. But now Lorenzo dei 
Medici was still alive. The famous policy which bears his name, held 
Italy suspended for a golden time in false tranquillity and independence. 
The princes who shared his culture and his love of art, were gradually 
passing into modern noblemen, abandoning the savage feuds and passions 
of more virile centuries, yielding to luxury and scholarly enjoyments. 
The castles were becoming Courts, and despotisms won by force were 
settling into dynasties. 

It was just at this epoch that Duke Federigo built his castle at 
Urbino. One of the ablest and wealthiest Condottieri of his time, one 
of the best instructed and humanest of Italian princes, he combined in 
himself the qualities which mark that period of transition. And these 
he impressed upon his dwelling-house, which looks backward to the 
medieval fortalice and forward to the modern palace. This makes it 
the just embodiment in architecture of Italian romance, the perfect 
analogue of the Orlando Innamorato. By comparing it with the Castle 
of the Estes at Ferrara, and the Palazzo del Te of the Gonzagas at 
Mantua, we place it in its right position between medieval and Re- 
naissance Italy, between the age when principalities arose upon the 
ruins of commercial independence and the age when they became 
dynastic under Spain. 
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The exigencies of the ground at his disposal forced Federigo to give 
the building an irregular outline. The fine fagade, with its embayed 
loggie and flanking turrets, is placed too close upon the city ramparts for 
its due effect. We are obliged to cross the deep ravine which separates 
it from a lower quarter of the town, and take our station near the 
Oratory of St. Giovanni Battista, before we can appreciate the beauty of 
its design, or the boldness of the group it forms with the Cathedral 
dome and tower and the square masses of numerous out-buildings. Yet this 
peculiar position of the palace, though baffling to a close observer of its 
details, is one of singular advantage to the inhabitants. Set on the 
verge of Urbino’s towering eminence, it fronts a wave-tossed sea of vales 
and mountain summits toward the rising and the setting sun. There 
is nothing but illimitable air between the terraces and loggias of the 
Duchess’s apartments and the spreading pyramid of Monte Catria. 

A nobler scene is nowhere swept from palace windows than this, 
which Castiglione touched in a memorable passage at the end of his 
Cortegiano. To one who in our day visits Urbino, it is singular how 
the slight indications of this sketch, as in some silhouette, bring back 
the antique life, and link the present with the past—a hint, perhaps, 
for reticence in our descriptions. The gentlemen and ladies of the Court 
had spent a summer night in long debate on love, rising to the height of 
mystical Platonic rapture on the lips of Bembo, when one of them ex- 
claimed, “‘ The day has broken!” ‘ He pointed to the light which was 
beginning to enter by the fissures of the windows. Whereupon we 
flung the casements wide upon that side of the palace which looks 
toward the high peak of Monte Catria, and saw that a fair dawn of 
rosy hue was born already in the eastern skies, and all the stars had 
vanished except the sweet regent of the heaven of Venus, who holds the 
border-lands of day and night; and from her sphere it seemed as though 
a gentle wind were breathing, filling the air with eager freshness, and 
waking among the numerous woods upon the neighbouring hills the 
sweet-toned symphonies of joyous birds,” 


Il. 

The House of Montefeltro rose into importance early in the twelfth 
century. Frederick Barbarossa erected their fief intoa County in 1160. 
Supported by imperial favour, they began to exercise an undefined 
authority over the district, which they afterwards converted into a 
Duchy. But, though Ghibelline for several generations, the Montefeltri 
were too near neighbours of the Papal power to free themselves from 
ecclesiastical vassalage. Therefore in 1216 they sought and obtained 
the title of Vicars of the Church. Urbino acknowledged them as semi- 
despots in their double capacity of Imperial and Papal Deputies. Cagli 
and Gubbio followed in the fourteenth century. In the fifteenth, Castel 
Durante was acquired from the Brancaleoni by warfare, and Fossombrone 
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from the Malatestas by purchase. Numerous fiefs and villages fell into 
their hands upon the borders of Rimini in the course of a continued 
struggle with the House of Malatesta ; and when Fano and Pesaro were 
added at the opening of the sixteenth century, the domain over which 
they ruled was a compact territory, some forty miles square, between the 
Adriatic and the Apennines. From the close of the thirteenth century 
they bore the title of Counts of Urbino. The famous Conte Guido, 
whom Dante placed among the fraudulent in hell, supported the honours of 
the house and increased its power by his political action, at this epoch, 
But it was not until the year 1443 that the Montefeltri acquired their 
ducal title. This was conferred by Eugenius IV. upon Oddantonio, over 
whose alleged crimes and indubitable assassination a veil of mystery still 
hangs. He was the son of Count Guidantonio, and at his death the 
Montefeltri of Urbino were extinct in the legitimate line. A natural son 
of Guidantonio had been, however, recognised in his father’s life-time, and 
married to Gentile, heiress of Mercatello. This was Federigo, a youth of 
great promise, who succeeded his half-brother in 1444 as Count of 
Urbino. It was not until 1474 that the ducal title was revived 
for him. 

Duke Frederick was a prince remarkable among Italian despots for 
private virtues and sober use of his hereditary power. He spent his 
youth at Mantua, in that famous school of Vittorino da Feltre, where 
the sons and daughters of the first Italian nobility received a model 
education in humanities, good manners, and gentle physical accomplish- 
ments. More than any of his fellow-students Frederick profited by this 
rare scholar’s discipline. On leaving school he adopted the profession of 
arms, as it was then practised, and joined the troop of the Condottiere 
Niccold Piccinino. Young men of his own rank, especially the younger 
sons and bastards of ruling families, sought military service under 
captains of adventure. If they succeeded they were sure to make 
money. .The coffers of the Church and the republics lay open to their 
not too scrupulous hands; the wealth of Milan and Naples was 
squandered on them in retaining-fees and salaries for active service. 
There was always the further possibility of placing a coronet upon their 
brows before they died, if haply they should wrest a town from their 
employers, or obtain the cession of a province from a needy Pope. The 
neighbours of the Montefeltri in Umbria, Romagna, and the Marches of 
Ancona, were all of them Condottieri. Malatestas of Rimini and Pesaro, 
Vitelli of Citta di Castello, Varani of Camerino, Baglioni of Perugia, to 
mention only a few of the most eminent nobles, enrolled themselves 
under the banners of plebeian adventurers like Piccinino and Sforza 
Attendolo. Though their family connections gave them a certain 
advantage, the system was essentially democratic. Gattamelata and 
Carmagnola sprang from obscurity by personal address and courage to 
the command of armies. Colleoni fought his way up from the grooms 
to princely station and the ddéton of St. Mark. Francesco Sforza, whose 
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father had begun life as a tiller of the soil, seized the ducal crown of 
Milan, and founded a house which ranked among the first in Europe. 

It is not needful to follow Duke Frederick in his military career. 
We may briefly remark that when he succeeded to Urbino by his 
prother’s death in 1444, he undertook generalship on a grand scale. 
His own dominions supplied him with some of the best troops in Italy. 
He was careful to secure the good-will of his subjects, by attending 
personally to their interests, relieving them of imposts, and executing 
equal justice. He gained the then unique reputation of an honest 
prince, paternally disposed toward his dependents. Men flocked to his 
standards willingly, and he was able to bring an important contingent 
into any army. These advantages secured for him alliances with 
Francesco Sforza, and brought him successively into connection with Milan, 
Venice, Florence, the Church and Naples. As a tactician in the field he 
held high rank among the generals of the age, and so considerable were 
his engagements that he acquired great wealth in the exercise of his 
profession. We find him at one time receiving 8,000 ducats a month as 
war-pay from Naples, with a peace pension of 6,000. While Captain- 
General of the League, he drew for his own use in war 45,000 ducats of 
annual pay. Retaining-fees and pensions in the name of past services 
swelled his income, the exact extent of which has not, so far as I am 
aware, been estimated, but which must have made him one of the 
richest of Italian princes. All this wealth he spent upon his duchy, 
fortifying and beautifying its cities, drawing youths of promise to his 
Court, maintaining a great train of life, and keeping his vassals in good- 
humour by the lightness of a rule which contrasted favourably with the 
exactions of needier despots. 

While fighting for the masters who offered him condotta in the 
complicated wars of Italy, Duke Frederick used his arms, when occasion 
served, in his own quarrels. Many years of his life were spent in a pro- 
longed struggle with his neighbour Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, the 
bizarre and brilliant tyrant of Rimini, who committed the fatal error of 
embroiling himself beyond all hope of pardon with the Church, and who 
died discomfited in the duel with his warier antagonist. Urbino profited 
by each mistake of Sigismondo, and the history of this long desultory 
strife with Rimini is a history of gradual aggrandisement and consolida- 
tion for the Montefeltrian Duchy. 

In 1459, Duke Frederick married his second wife, Battista, daughter 
of Alessandro Sforza, Lord of Pesaro. ‘Their portraits, painted by 
Piero della Francesca, are to be seen in the Uffizzi at Florence. Some 
years earlier, Frederick lost his right eye and had the bridge of his nose 
broken in a jousting match outside the town-gate of Urbino. After this 
accident, he preferred to be represented in profile—the profile so well 
known to students of Italian art on medals and bas-reliefs. It was not 
without medical aid and vows fulfilled by a mother’s self-sacrifice to 
death, if we may trust the diarists of Urbino, that the ducal couple got 
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an heir. In 1472, however, a son was born to them, whom they 
christened Guido Paolo Ubaldo. He proved a youth of excellent parts 
and noble nature—apt at study, perfect in all chivalrous accomplish- 
ments. But he inherited some fatal physical debility, and his life wag 
marred with a constitutional disease, which then received the name of 
gout, and which deprived him of the free use of his limbs. After hig 
father’s death, in 1482, Naples, Florence, and Milan continued Frederick's 
war engagements to Guidobaldo. The prince was but a boy of ten, 
Therefore these important condotte must be regarded as compliments 
and pledges for the future. They prove to what a pitch Duke Frederick 
had raised the credit of his State and war-establishment. Seven years 
later, Guidobaldo married Elisabetta, daughter of Francesco Gonzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua. This union, though a happy one, was never 
blessed with children; and in the certainty of barrenness, the young 
Duke thought it prudent to adopt a nephew as heir to his dominions, 
He kad several sisters, one of whom, Giovanna, had been married toa 
nephew of Sixtus IV., Giovanni della Rovere, Lord of Sinigaglia and 
Prefect of Rome. They had a son, Francesco Maria, who, after his 
adoption by Guidobaldo, spent his boyhood at Urbino. 

The last years of the fifteenth century were marked by the sudden 
rise of Cesare Borgia to a power which threatened the liberties of Italy, 
Acting as General for the Church, he carried his arms against the petty 
tyrants of Romagna, whom he dispossessed and extirpated. His next 
move was upon Camerino and Urbino. He first acquired Camerino, 
having lulled Guidobaldo into false security by treacherous professions 
of good-will, Suddenly, the Duke received intelligence that the Borgia 
was marching on him over Cagli. This was in the middle of June 
1502. It is difficult to comprehend the state of weakness in which 
Guidobaldo was surprised, or the panic which then seized him. He 
made no effort to rouse his subjects to resistance, but fled by night with 
his nephew through rough mountain roads, leaving his capital and 
palace to the marauder. Cesare Borgia took possession without striking 
a blow, and removed the treasures of Urbino to the Vatican. His occu- 
pation of the Duchy was not undisturbed, however ; for the people rose 
in several places against him, proving that Guidobaldo had yielded too 
hastily to alarm. By this time the fugitive was safe in Mantua, whence 
he returned, and for a short time succeeded in establishing himself again 
at Urbino. But he could not hold his own against the Borgias, and in 
December, by a treaty, he resigned his claims and retired to Venice, 
where he lived upon the bounty of St. Mark. It must be said, in justice 
to the Duke, that his constitutional debility rendered him unfit for 
active operations in the field. Perhaps he could not have done better 
than thus to bend beneath the storm. 

The sudden death of Alexander VI., and the election of a Della 
Rovere to the Papacy in 1503, changed Guidobaldo’s prospects. Julius II. 
was the sworn foe of the Borgias, and the close kinsman of Urbino’s 
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heir. 1t was therefore easy for the Duke to walk into his empty 
palace on the hill, and to reinstate himself in the domains from which 
he had so recently been ousted. The rest of his life was spent in the 
retirement of his Court, surrounded with the finest scholars and the 
noblest gentlemen of Italy. The ill-health which debarred him from 
the active pleasures and employments of his station was borne with 
uniform sweetness of temper and philosophy. 

When he died, in 1508, his nephew, Francesco Maria della Rovere, 
succeeded to the Duchy, and once more made the palace of Urbino the 
resort of men-at-arms and captains. He was a prince of very violent 
temper: of its extravagance history has recorded three remarkable 
examples. He murdered the Cardinal of Pavia with his own hand in 
the streets of Ravenna; stabbed a lover of his sister to death at Urbino ; 
and in a council of war knocked Francesco Guicciardini down with a 
blow of his fist. When the History of Italy came to be written, 
Guicciardini was probably mindful of that insult, for he painted Fran- 
cesco Maria’s character and conduct in dark colours. At the same time 
this Duke of Urbino passed for one of the first generals of the age. The 
greatest stain upon his memory is his behaviour in the year 1527, when, 
by dilatory conduct of the campaign in Lombardy, he suffered the 
passage of Frundsberg’s army unopposed, and afterwards hesitated to 
relieve Rome from the horrors of the sack. He was the last Italian Con- 
dottiere of the antique type ; and the vices which Machiavelli exposed in 
that bad system of mercenary warfare were illustrated on these occasions. 
During his lifetime, the conditions of Italy were so changed by 
Charles V.’s Imperial settlement in 1530, that the occupation of Con- 
dottiere ceased to have any meaning. Strozzi and Farnesi, who after- 
wards followed this profession, enlisted in the ranks of France or Spain, 
and won their laurels in northern Europe. 

While Leo X. held the Papal Chair, the Duchy of Urbino was for 
a while wrested from the house of Della Rovere, and conferred upon 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. Francesco Maria made a better fight for his 
heritage than Guidobaldo had done. Yet he could not successfully 
resist the power of Rome. The Pope was ready to spend enormous 
sums of money on this petty war; the Duke’s purse was shorter, and 
the mercenary troops he was obliged to use proved worthless in the field. 
Spaniards, for the most part, pitted against Spaniards, they suffered the 
campaigns to degenerate into a guerilla warfare of pillage and reprisals. 
In 1517 the Duchy was formally ceded to Lorenzo. But this Medici 
did not live long to enjoy it, and his only child Catherine, the future 
Queen of France, never exercised the rights which had devolved upon 
her by inheritance. The shifting scene of Italy beheld Francesco Maria 
reinstated in Urbino after Leo’s death in 1522. 

This Duke married Leonora Gonzaga, a princess of the house of 
Mantua. Their portraits, painted by Titian, adorn the Venetian room 
of the Uffizzi. Of their son, Guidobaldo ITI., little need be said. He was 
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twice married, first to Giulia Varano, Duchess by inheritance of Came- 
rino ; secondly, to Vittoria Farnese, daughter of the Duke of Parma, 
Guidobaldo spent a lifetime in petty quarrels with his subjects, whom 
he treated badly, attempting to draw from their pockets the wealth 
which his father and the Montefeltri had won in military service. He 
intervened at an awkward period of Italian politics. The old Italy of 
despots, commonwealths, and Condottieri, in which his predecessors 
played substantial parts, was at an end. The new Italy of Popes and 
Austro-Spanish dynasties had hardly settled into shape. Between these 
epochs, Guidobaldo II., of whom we have a dim and hazy presentation 
on the page of history, seems somehow to have fallen flat. As a sign of 
altered circumstances, he removed his Court to Pesaro, and built the 
great palace of the Della Roveres upon the public square. Guidobal- 
daccio, as he was called, died in 1574, leaving an only son, Francesco 
Maria II., whose life and character illustrate the new age which had 
begun for Italy. He was educated in Spain at the Court of Philip IL, 
where he spent more than two years. When he returned, his Spanish 
haughtiness, punctilious attention to etiquette, and superstitious piety, 
attracted observation. The violent temper of the Della Roveres, which 
Francesco Maria I. displayed in acts of homicide, and which had helped 
to win his bad name for Guidobaldaccio, took the form of sullenness in 
the last Duke. The finest episode in his life was the part he played in 
the battle of Lepanto, under his old comrade, Don John of Austria. 
His fatker forced him to an uncongenial marriage with Lucrezia d’Este, 
Princess of Ferrara. She left him, and took refuge in her native city, 
then honoured by the presence of Tasso and Guarini. He bore her de- 
parture with philosophical composure, recording the event in his diary 
as something to be dryly grateful for. Left alone, the Duke abandoned 
himself to solitude, religious exercises, hunting, and the economy of his 
impoverished dominions. He became that curious creature, a man of 
narrow nature and mediocre capacity, who, dedicated to the cult of self, 
is fain to pass for saint and sage in easy circumstances. He married for 
the second time a lady, Livia della Rovere, who belonged to his own 
family, but had been born in private station. She brought him one son, 
the prince Federigo-Ubaldo. This youth might have sustained the ducal 
honours of Urbino, but for his sage-saint father’s want of wisdom. The 
boy was a spoiled child in infancy. Inflated with Spanish vanity from 
the cradle, taught to regard his subjects as dependents on a despot’s will, 
abandoned to the caprices of his own ungovernable temper, without sub- 
stantial aid from the paternal piety or stoicism, he rapidly became a 
most intolerable princeling. His father married him, while yet a boy, 
to Claudia de’ Medici, and virtually abdicated in his favour. Left to his 
own devices, Federigo chose companions from the troupes of players 
whom he drew from Venice. He filled his palaces with harlots, and 
degraded himself upon the stage in parts of mean buffoonery. The re- 
sources of the duchy were racked to support these parasites. Spanish 
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rules of etiquette and ceremony were outraged by their orgies. His 
bride brought him one daughter, Vittoria, who afterwards became 
the wife of Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Tuscany. Then in the midst of 
his low dissipation and offences against ducal dignity, he died of apoplexy 
at the early age of eighteen—the victim, in the severe judgment of his- 
tory, of his father’s selfishness and want of practical ability. 

This happened in 1623. Francesco Maria was stunned by the blow. 
His withdrawal from the duties of sovereignty in favour of such a son, 
had proved a constitutional unfitness for the duties of his station, The 
life he loved was one of seclusion in a round of pious exercises, petty 
studies, peddling economies, and mechanical amusements. A powerful 
and grasping Pope was on the throne of Rome. Urban at this juncture 
pressed Francesco Maria hard; and in 1624 the last Duke of Urbino 
devolved his lordships to the Holy See. He survived the formal act of 
abdication seven years; when he died, the Pontiff added his duchy to 
the Papal States, which thenceforth stretched from Naples to the bounds 
of Venice on the Po. 


III. 


Duke Frederick began the palace at Urbino in 1454, when he was 
still only Count. The architect was Lugiano of Lauranna, a Dalma- 
tian; and the beautiful white limestone, hard as marble, used in the 
construction, was brought from the Dalmatian coast. This stone, like 
the Istrian stone of Venetian buildings, takes and retains the chisel 
mark with wonderful precision. It looks as though, when fresh, it must 
have had the pliancy of clay ; so delicately are the finest curves in scroll 
or foliage scooped from its substance. And yet it preserves each cusp 
and angle of the most elaborate pattern with the crispness and the sharp- 
ness of a crystal. When wrought by a clever craftsman, its surface has 
neither the waxiness of Parian, nor the brittle edge of Carrara marble; and 
it resists weather better than marble of the choicest quality. This may be 
observed in many monuments of Venice, where the stone has been long 
exposed to sea-air. These qualities of the Dalmatian limestone, no less 
than its agreeable creamy hue and smooth dull polish, adapt it to decora- 
tion in low relief. The most attractive details in the palace at Urbino are 
friezes carved of this material in choice designs of early Renaissance dig- 
nity and grace. One chimney-piece in the Sala degli Angeli deserves 
especial comment. A frieze of dancing Cupids, with gilt hair and 
wings, their naked bodies left white on a ground of ultramarine, is 
supported by broad flat pilasters. These are engraved with children 
holding pots of flowers; roses on one side, carnations on the other. 
Above the frieze another pair of angels, one at each end, hold lighted 
torches ; and the pyramidal cap of the chimney is carved with two more, 
flying, and supporting the eagle of the Montefeltri ona raised medallion. 
Throughout the palace we notice emblems appropriate to the Houses of 
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Montefeltt'o and Della Rovere : their arms, three golden bends upon a field 
of azure : the Imperial eagle, granted when Montefeltro was made a feud 
of the Empire : the Garter of England, worn by the Dukes Federigo and 
Guidobaldo: the ermine of Naples: the ventosa, or cupping-glass, 
adopted for a private badge by Frederick: the golden oak-tree on an 
azure field of Della Rovere : the palm-tree, bent beneath a block of stone, 
with its accompanying motto, Jnclinata Resurgam : the cypher, FE DX, 
Profile medallions of Federigo and Guidobaldo, wrought in the lowest 
possible relief, adorn the staircases. Round the great court-yard runs a 
frieze of military engines and ensigns, trophies, machines, and imple- 
ments of war, alluding to Duke Frederick’s profession of Condottiere. The 
doorways are enriched with scrolls of heavy-headed flowers, acanthus- 
foliage, honeysuckles, ivy-berries, birds and boys and sphinxes, in all 
the riot of Renaissance fancy. 

This profusion of sculptured rilievo is nearly all that remains to show 
how rich the palace was in things of beauty. Castiglione, writing in the 
reign of Guidobaldo, says that “in the opinion of many it is the fairest 
to be found in Italy ; and the Duke filled it so well with all things fitting 
its magnificence, that it seemed less like a palace than a city. Not only 
did he collect articles of common use, vessels of silver, and trappings for 
chambers of rare cloths of gold and silk, and such like furniture ; but he 
added multitudes of bronze and marble statues, exquisite pictures, and 
instruments of music of all sorts. There was nothing but was of the 
finest and most excellent quality to be seen there. Moreover, he 
gathered together at a vast cost a large number of the best and rarest 
books in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, all of which he adorned with gold 
and silver, esteeming them the chiefest treasure of his spacious palace.” 
When Cesare Borgia entered Urbino as conqueror in 1502, he is said 
to have carried off loot to the value of 150,000 ducats, or perhaps about 
a quarter of a million sterling. Vespasiano, the Florentine bookseller, 
has left us a minute account of the formation of the famous library of 
MSS., which he valued at considerably over 30,000 ducats. Yet wan- 
dering now through these deserted halls, we seek in vain for furniture or 
tapestry or works of art. The books have heen removed to Rome. The 
pictures are gone, no man knows whither. The plate has long been 
melted down. The instruments of music are broken. If frescoes 
adorned the corridors, they have been whitewashed ; the ladies’ cham- 
bers have been stripped of their rich arras. Only here and there we 
find a raftered ceiling, painted in fading colours which, taken with the 
stonework of the chimney, and some fragments of inlaid panel-work on 
door or window, enables us to reconstruct the former richness of these 
princely rooms. 

Exception must be made in favour of two apartments between the 
towers upon the southern facade. These were apparently the private 
rooms of the Duke and Duchess, and they are still approached by a great 
winding staircase in one of the torricint. Adorned in indestructible or 
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irremoveable materials, they retain some traces of their ancient splendour. 
On the first floor, opening on the vaulted loggia, we find a little chapel 
encrusted with lovely work in stucco and marble; friezes of bulls, 
sphinxes, sea-horses, and foliage; with a low relief of Madonna and 
Child in the manner of Mino da Fiesole. Close by isa small study with 
inscriptions to the Muses and Apollo. The cabinet connecting these two 
cells has a Latin legend, to say that Religion here dwells near the temple 
of the liberal arts : 
Bina vides parvo discrimine juncta sacella, 
Altera pars Musis altera sacra Deo est. 

On the floor above, corresponding in position to this apartment, is a 
second, of even greater interest, since it was arranged by the Duke 
Frederick for his own retreat. The study is panelled in tarsia of beauti- 
ful design and execution. Three of the larger compartments show Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, figures not unworthy of a Botticelli or a Filippino 
Lippi. The occupations of the Duke are represented on a smaller scale 
by armour, bdtons of command, scientific instruments, lutes, viols, and 
books, some open and some shut. The Bible, Homer, Virgil, Seneca, 
Tacitus, and Cicero, are lettered, apparently to indicate his favourite 
authors. The Duke himself, arrayed in his state robes, occupies a fourth 
great panel ; and the whole of this elaborate composition is harmonised 
by emblems, badges, and occasional devices of birds, articles of furniture, 
and so forth. The tarsia, or inlaid wood of different kinds and colours, 
is among the best in this kind of art to be found in Italy, though 
perhaps it hardly deserves to rank with the celebrated choir-stalls of 
Bergamo and Monte Oliveto. Hard by is a chapel, adorned, like the 
lower one, with excellent reliefs. The Loggia to which these rooms 
have access looks across the Apennines, and down on what was once a 
private garden. It is now enclosed and paved for the exercise of 
prisoners who are confined in one part of the desecrated palace ! 

A portion of the pile is devoted to more worthy purposes; for the 
Academy of Raphael here holds its sittings, and preserves a collection of 
curiosities and books illustrative of the great painter’s life and works. 
They have recently placed in a tiny oratory, scooped by Guidobaldo IT. 
from the thickness of the wall, a cast of Raphael’s skull, which will be 
studied with interest and veneration. It has the fineness of modelling, 
combined with shapeliness of form and smallness of scale, which is said 
to have characterised Mozart and Shelley. 

The impression left upon the mind after traversing this palace in its 
length and breadth, is one of weariness and disappointment. How 
shall we reconstruct the long-past life which filled its rooms with sound, 
the splendour of its pageants, the thrill of tragedies enacted here? It is 
not difficult to crowd its doors and vacant spaces with liveried servants, 
slim pages in tight hose, whose well-combed hair escapes from tiny caps 
upon their silken shoulders. We may even replace the tapestries of 
Troy which hung one hall, and build again the sideboards with their 
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embossed gilded plate. But are these chambers really those where 
Emilia Pia held debate on love with Bembo and Castiglione; where 
Bibbiena’s witticisms and Fra Serafino’s pranks raised smiles on courtly 
lips ; where Bernardo Accolti, “the Unique,” declaimed his verses to 
applauding crowds? Is it possible that into yonder hall, where now the 
lion of St. Mark looks down alone on staring desolation, strode the 
Borgia in all his panoply of war, a gilded glittering dragon, and from 
the dais tore the Montefeltri’s throne, and from the arras stripped their 
ensigns, replacing these with his own Bull and Valentinus Dux? Here 
Tasso tuned his lyre for Francesco Maria’s wedding-feast, and read 
* Aminta” to Lucrezia d’Este. Here Guidobaldo listened to the jests 
and whispered scandals of the Aretine. Here Titian set his easel up to 
paint ; here the boy Raphael, cap in hand, took signed and sealed cre- 
dentials from his Duchess to the Gonfalonier of Florence. Somewhere 
in these huge rooms, the courtiers sat before a torch-lit stage, when 
Bibbiena’s “ Calandria” and Castiglione’s “ Tirsi,” with their miracles of 
masques and mummers, whiled the night away. Somewhere, we know 
not where, Giuliano de’ Medici made love in these bare rooms to: that 
mysterious mother of ill-fated Cardinal Ippolito; somewhere, in some 
darker nook, the bastard Alessandro sprang to his strange-fortuned life 
of tyranny and licence, which Brutus-Lorenzino cut short with a traitor’s 
poignard-thrust in Via Larga. How many men, illustrious for arts and 
letters, memorable by their virtues or their crimes, have trod these silent 
corridors, from the great Pope Julius down to James III., self-titled 
King of England, who tarried here with Clementina Sobieski through 
some twelve months of his ex-royal exile! The memories of all this 
folk,‘ flown guests and masters of the still-abiding palace-chambers, 
haunt us as we hurry through. They are but filmy shadows. We 
cannot grasp them, localise them, people surrounding emptiness with 
more than withering cobweb forms. 

Death takes a stronger hold on us than bygone life. Therefore, 
returning to the vast Throne-room, we animate it with one scene it 
witnessed on an April night in 1508. Duke Guidobaldo had died at 
Fossombrone, repeating to his friends around his bed these lines of 
Virgil : 


Me circum limus niger et deformis arundo 
Cocyti tardaque palus inamabilis unda 
Alligat, et novies Styx interfusa coercet. 


His body had been carried on the shoulders of servants through those 
mountain ways at night, amid the lamentations of gathering multitudes 
and the bayings of dogs from hill-set farms alarmed by flaring flambeaux. 
Now it is laid in state in the great hall. The dais and the throne are 
draped in black. The arms and bétons of his father hang about the 
doorways. His own ensigns are displayed in groups and trophies, with 
the banners of St. Mark, the Montefeltrian eagle, and the cross keys of 
St. Peter. The hall itself is vacant, save for the high-reared catafalque 
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of sable velvet and gold damask, surrounded with wax-candles burning 
steadily. Round it passes a ceaseless stream of people, coming and 
going ing at their Duke. He is attired in crimson hose and doublet 
of black damask. Black velvet slippers are on his feet, and his ducal 
cap is of black velvet. The mantle of the Garter, made of dark-blue 
Alexandrine velvet, hooded with crimson, lined with white silk damask, 
and embroidered with the badge, drapes the stiff sleeping form. 

It is easier to conjure up the past of this great palace, strolling round 
itin free air and twilight; perhaps because the landscape and the life 
still moving on the city streets bring its exterior into harmony with 
real existence. The southern facade, with its vaulted balconies and 
flanking towers, takes the fancy, fascinates the eye, and lends itself as a 
fit stage for puppets of the musing mind. Once more imagination 
plants trim orange-trees in giant jars of Gubbio ware upon the pave- 
ment where the garden of the Duchess lay—the pavement paced in these 
bad days by convicts in grey canvas jackets—that pavement where 
Monsignor Bembo courted “dear dead women” with Platonic phrase, 
smothering the Menta of his natural man in lettuce culled from Academe 
and thyme of Mount Hymettus. In yonder loggia, lifted above the 
garden and the court, two lovers are in earnest converse. They lean 
beneath the coffered arch, against the marble of the balustrade, he 
fingering his dagger under the dark velvet doublet, she playing with a 
clove carnation, deep as her own shame. The man is Giannandrea, 
broad-shouldered bravo of Verona, Duke Guidobaldo’s favourite and 
carpet-count. The lady is Madonna Maria, daughter of Rome's Prefect, 
widow of Venanzio Varano, whom the Borgia strangled. On their 
discourse a tale will hang of woman’s frailty and man’s boldness— 
Camerino’s Duchess yielding to a low-born suitor’s stalwart charms, 
And more will follow, when that lady’s brother, furious Francesco Maria 
della Rovere, shall stab the bravo in torch-litten palace rooms with 
twenty poignard strokes twixt waist and throat, and their Pandarus shall 
be sent down to his account by a varlet’s coltellata through the midriff. 
Imagination shifts the scene, and shows in that same loggia Rome’s 
warlike Pope, attended by his cardinals and all Urbino’s chivalry. 
The snowy beard of Julius flows down upon his breast, where jewels 
clasp the crimson mantle, as in Raphael’s picture. His eyes are bright 
with wine; for he has come to gaze on sunset from the banquet-chamber, 
and to watch the line of lamps which soon will leap along that palace 
cornice in his honour. Behind him lies Bologna humbled. The Pope 
returns, a conqueror, to Rome. Yet once again imagination is at work. 
A gaunt, bald man, close-habited in Spanish black, his spare, fine 
features carved in purest ivory, leans from that balcony. Gazing with 
hollow eyes, he tracks the swallows in their flight, and notes that winter 
isathand. This is the last Duke of Urbino, Francesco Maria II., he 
whose young wife deserted him, who made for himself alone a hermit- 
pedant’s round of petty cares and niggard avarice, and mean-brained 
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superstition. He drew a second consort from the convent, and raised 
up seed unto his line by forethought, but beheld his princeling fade 
untimely in the bloom of boyhood. Nothing is left but solitude. To 
the mortmain of the Church reverts Urbino’s lordship, and even now he 
meditates the terms of devolution. Jesuits cluster in the rooms behind, 
with comfort for the ducal soul, and calculations for the interests of 
Holy See. 

A farewell to these memories of Urbino’s Dukedom should be taken 
in the crypt of the Cathedral, where Francesco Maria II., the last Duke, 
buried his only son and all his temporal hopes. The place is scarcely 
solemn. Its dreary barocco emblems mar the dignity of death. A bulky 
Pieta by Gian Bologna, with Madonna’s face unfinished, towers up and 
crowds the narrow cell. Religion has evanished from this late Re- 
naissance art, nor has the after-glow of Guido Reni’s hectic piety*yet 
overflushed it. Chilled by the stifling humid sense of an extinct race 
here entombed in its last representative, we gladly emerge from the 
sepulchral vault into the air of day. 

Filippo Visconti, with a smile on his handsome face, is waiting for 
us at the inn. His horses, sleek, well-fed, and rested, toss their heads 
impatiently. We take our seats in the carriage, open wide beneath a 
sparkling sky, whirl past the palace and its ghost-like recollections, and 
are half way on the road to Fossombrone in a cloud of dust and whirr of 
wheels before we think of looking back to greet Urbino. There is 
just time. The last decisive turning lies in front. We stand bare- 
headed to salute the grey mass of buildings ridged along the sky. Then 
the open road invites us with its varied scenery and movement. From the 
shadowy past we drive into the world of human things, for ever change- 
fully unchanged, unrestfully the same. This interchange between dead 
memories and present life is the delight of travel. 


J. A. 8. 
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Che Literary Restoration,* 
1790-1830. 


ee Oe ee 


Tue process of transition by which the English literature of the 
eighteenth century passed into that of the nineteenth, is only one of 
many analogous processes which, commencing about a hundred years 
ago, and working themselves out towards the beginning of the Victorian 
age, make up the complete transformation of thought, manners, and 
customs which the English nation underwent coincidently with the 
French Revolution. The transformation is singularly interesting, 
because it is not so remote but what men were still alive in our 
youth who had passed through it, and who remembered the ancient 
régime as we remember the Corn Laws. Thus we are brought into 
almost living contact with a state of society which would seem as 
strange to ourselves, could we actually awake in it, as it in turn would 
have seemed to the England of Elizabeth, perhaps even stranger. It 
is this combined nearness to, and remoteness from ourselves which 
lends its special interest to the period in question, whether we con- 
template it in its political or religious, its social or its literary aspects. 
And to the lady who has undertaken to illustrate the latter, all lovers 
of the subject must acknowledge themselves to be deeply indebted. We 
propose on this occasion to glance at a few of the salient characteristics 
of the generation which she passes in review: at the position which 
it occupies in the history of English literature; and its connection with 
preceding and subsequent literary developments. 

English modern history is marked off into three very distinct periods 
by the great events of the Reformation, the English Revolution, and the 
French Revolution. We are still living in the third, and cannot tell 
what it may yet have in store for us. Of the other two no doubt we 
still continue to feel the effects, and to work on the results; but for 
all that, each admits of being regarded as something complete within 
itself, and possessing peculiarities of its own which have not descended 
with its other legacies to posterity. By the great religious and literary 

movement of the sixteenth century the human mind was set free almost 
like a child from school. We might almost illustrate its liberation by 
the famous simile of the horse in the Iliad, the most perfect picture, 
perhaps, of buoyant and exulting freedom to be found in the whole 
compass of poetry. Then came an age of marvels, an age of discovery, 

* When this article was written the writer had not seen the recently published 

Lectures of Professor Shairp. 
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of daring enterprises, of light-hearted, reckless adventure, of imagination 
strung to its highest pitch. The spirit of the time finds its faithful 
reflection in Shakspeare, whose blithesomeness is at least as remarkable 
as his sublimity. . The first burst of joy over, we see a softer and more 
pensive air stealing over literature: the boyish vigour of one age 
passing into the gallantry, the loyalty, and the spiritual fervour of 
the next; the progression from Shakspeare through the Caroline poets 
down to Milton, is perfectly natural and logical. With Milton the 
procession closes. The curtain falls upon the age of imagination and 
rises on the age of reason. Dryden fills up the interval, occupying 
much the same position in relation to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as Byron did in relation to the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
The natural bent of his mind was towards the school of the future, 
He was the founder of the new versification which Pope brought to 
perfection. Circumstances made him the poet of an imaginative creed, 
but nature meant him rather for satire and for criticism, for moral 
and didactic poetry, and the very excellence of his prose is perhaps 
some testimony to the truth of the assertion. 

However, not to spend more time upon particular individuals, we 
find the second of the epochs of literature starting from the English Revo- 
lution and full developed in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Several influences were at work to mould it into the form which it 
assumed, The effect of all revolutions is to breed a spirit of scepticism 
and to damp the spirit of reverence. Where the revolution, like the 
French, is accompanied by a burst of political fanaticism, one kind of 
enthusiasm may simply take the place of another: the enthusiasm of 
liberty succeed to the enthusiasm of loyalty. Where this is not the 
case, as in the English Revolution, where the doctrine of hereditary 
right, the divinity that doth hedge a king, is overthrown, not by an 
imaginative creed more powerful than itself, but by a purely rational- 
istic one, the scepticism is likely to be accompanied by a mingled spirit 
of utilitarianism and cynicism. This is what took place in this country 
between 1690 and 1720. Obedience to authority was to rest on reason 
and on no original and underived title. Poetry “stooped to truth.” 
Prose became familiar and easy, and busy with the ordinary concerns 
of life. Religion, Christianity, theology, were to make themselves useful 
—to enforce morality. Imagination took wings and flew away. Pope 
was largely endowed with it by nature, but the reaction was too much 
for him. Akenside wrote upon the subject only to show that he had 
it not. Ideas had brought much evil on the world. They were the 
parents of both Puritanism and Jacobitism ; and the great bulk of the 
English people were sick of both. To this sceptical, materialistic, and 
utilitarian spirit of the age, therefore, which was one direct product of 
the Revolution, we owe the practical character of the eighteenth-century 
literature. To the leisure which life acquired through the settlement 
of all the great questions by which it had so long been agitated, we 
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owe its other distinctive characteristic, its form and finish, or what 
Pope called its correctness.* An age much harassed by spiritual and 
social problems is impatient of form both in religion and in literature. 
An age of repose has time for it. The manner of a work becomes almost 
as important as the matter. Appreciation of elegance does not make too 
severe a demand on our intellectual energies. A lower level of thought 
and a higher level of style than prevailed in the seventeenth century 
is the combination which greets us in the eighteenth ; and attractive 
as it is at its best, it is easy to see that in its decay and its corruption 
it would present a rather sorry spectacle. 

If, as we shall presently endeavour to show, the great feature of 
the transition which Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken to delineate, is 
the restoration of the imaginative element to its place in literature, it 
may be as well to state very briefly what we mean by the word ; 
because of what is commonly called such the eighteenth-century poets 
have abundance. We mean by imagination the power of vividly 
realising conceptions which are beyond the scope of the senses. These 
are not necessarily supernatural, they may be historical, or they may be 
the offspring of pure meditation unfed from any external source. 
Milton’s Pandemonium with 


A thousand demigods on golden thrones, 


Scott’s reproduction of the feudal ages, Coleridge’s Christabel and Ancient 
Mariner, Wordsworth’s Intimations of Immortality, are all specimens of 
imagination of the purest kind. A highly developed power of com- 
parison, the power of seeing resemblances between apparently dissimilar 
objects, which applied to one kind of subject matter we term wit, 
applied to others we call poetry ; imagery, metaphor, felicitous epithets, 
vivid and impressive descriptions of scenes which we have witnessed, 
appeals to passions or sentiments which stir us to enthusiasm or to 
tears, are all generally supposed to be the work of the imagination ; 
and we have neither time nor space to invent another word instead 
of it. But it is evident that between the one kind of imagination 
and the other there is a difference not only in degree but in kind; 
and we wish our readers to understand that for the purposes of this 
essay we use the word exclusively in its former sense. 

The writer who undertakes to act as our guide through any period 
of history or literature, must necessarily start from some beginning. 
Mrs. Oliphant takes the year 1790 as the commencement of the transi- 
tion period ; and if we must take any one date, it is perhaps the best 
we can choose. But the two periods—the old and the new—run into 
one another so much that it is difficult to say exactly where the one 
begins and the other ends. On the whole, we should say it is better to 
take the entire period which lies between the French Revolution and 





* Macaulay has gone out of his way to misrepresent what Pope meant-by being 
6s correct,” 
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the English Reform Bill as representing the bridge which spans the gulf 
between the old régime and the new. The year 1820, Mrs. Oliphant’s 
other limit, seems a purely arbitrary date; whereas the other, 1832, 
undeniably marks off a period in many respects complete within itself; 
and denotes the farthest point in the nineteenth century which was 
reached by the traditions of the eighteenth. It is convenient, however, 
to regard the transition period as coéval with the French Revolution, 
and combining in its features both the sympathy evoked by that event 
in its earlier stages, and the repulsion which it inspired in its later ones, 
The world witnessed simultaneously a great and sudden insurrection 
against the highly complicated and artificial forms which both govern- 
ments, society, and literature had at that time assumed. Greater sim- 
plicity, “a return to nature,” was everywhere the cry of the insurgents, 
The august and the venerable were everywhere in danger of being con- 
founded with what was merely cumbrous and pedantic ; and literature, 
with its brocade and its ruffles and its velvet, lost something also for a 
time of greater value—the respect for dignity, for manner, for the 
elaborate beauty and consummate art which had been matured under 
the old régime. The injury, however, was but temporary ; and, had it 
been greater than it was, would have been more than compensated for 
by the new inspiration which the French Revolution brought with it, 
The dry bones were warm with life again. Poets again began to see 
visions, and to dream dreams. The eighteenth century had found its 
goddess in the valley, walking with plenty in the maize, or listening to 
the bees and the wood-pigeons ; the new generation sang to her on the 
mountain heights, and on the silver horns; and if the wonders which 
she showed them came too often through the ivory gate, the delusion 
was at all events in some respects beautiful and generous. 

Taking, therefore, the French Revolution as our starting point, we 
may say that the reaction or transition we are here considering proceeded 
mainly upon three lines—literary, speculative, and historical : it reformed 
our style, it stimulated self-inspection and self-interrogation, and it sup- 
plied a new field for the imagination, not only in the boundless hopes 
excited by the theory of human progress, but also in the seductive con- 
trast with its more lawless and irreligious aspects presented by the: 
better side of feudalism. The- Revolution generated at one and the 
same time a new belief in the future, and a new belief in the past. 
And both struck their roots deeply into the literature of that memorable 
era. 

To begin with the first of these changes—“the return to Nature” 
in the matter of literary expression—Wordsworth, in his well-known 
essay prefixed to the Lyrical Ballads, has told us with sufficient clear- 
ness what was meant by it. It is in fact, though not in name, an 
elaborate answer to the theory of poetic diction laid down in Johnson’s 
Life of Dryden. Johnson's account of the matter can hardly be put in 
fewer words than his own. “Every language of a learned nation neces- 
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sarily divides itself into diction scholastick and popular, grave and 
familiar, elegant and gross ; and from a nice distinction of these different 
parts arises a great part of the beauty of style. But if we except a few 
minds, the favourites of Nature to whom their own original rectitude 
was in the place of rules, this delicacy of selection was little known to 
our authors ; our speech lay before them in a heap of confusion, and 
every man took for every purpose what chance might offer him. 

“There was, then, before the time of Dryden no poetical diction, no 
system of words at once refined from the grossness of domestick use, and 
free from the harshness of terms appropriated to particular arts. Words 
too familiar, or too remote, defeat the purpose of a poet. From those 
sounds which we hear on small or on coarse occasions, we do not easily 
receive strong impressions, or delightful images; and words to which 
we are nearly strangers, whenever they occur, draw that attention on 
themselves which they should transmit to things,” 

Wordsworth may be said to have met this statement with a point- 
blank contradiction. His contention is that the language which men 
really speak, the language that is of good conversation, is the proper 
language for poetry ; and he draws a distinction between this language 
and “the vulgarity and meanness of ordinary life” which does not seem 
to have been in Johnson’s mind when he wrote the above passage. He 
seems rather to have included both kinds of language here mentioned by 
Wordsworth under the system of words not “refined from the gross- 
ness of domestic use.” There are, in fact, three gradations of speech to 
be considered in dealing with the controversy. There is the grave and 
dignified and eloquent prose which may be employed by a great historian, 
a great preacher, or a great orator; the correct and well turned, though 
withal easy and familiar, prose which distinguishes the best conversation, 
though the present generation can hardly speak of it from experience ; 
and lastly, there is the language of common life, the language in which 
men express themselves when they ask you the news or invite you to 
dinner, or describe their last dispute with acabman. Now that the first 
of the three was perfectly suitable to poetry Johnson could hardly have 
denied, for he has used it himself. But then it is certainly not the lan- 
guage which even the most accomplished men use in ordinary conversa- 
tion; not the language to which Wordsworth is referring as that which 
is suitable for poetry. The consideration of the higher kind of prose 
style, however, seems to point out the true conclusion, Whatever 
thoughts raise us out of ordinary life, and above the level of our ordinary 
observation, have a claim to be expressed in language appropriate to 
themselves, and equally removed from familiar or vulgar associations. 
Whether they are in prose or verse makes no difference. Now all 
poetry has this elevating purpose in view, whether it succeeds or not; 
and therefore we agree in the main with Johnson that there is such a 
thing as poetic diction very properly to be distinguished from the lan- 
guage of conversation, however select, to use Wordsworth’s own expres- 
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sion, it may be. And it was in this point that English literature 
underwent the least change of all during the transition period. Poetic 
diction held its ground, purified and improved no doubt by the in- 
fluence of Wordsworth, but maintaining intact its personal identity and 
its own independent laws. In fact, much of what Wordsworth appears 
to have been attacking had already been ridiculed by Johnson. When 
somebody asked him what he thought of a new volume, he replied that 
there was a good deal in it of “what was poetry once ”—spangled 
meads, and so forth ; showing that in his opinion there was a popularly 
accepted poetic diction which time at all events had made ridiculous. 

It is under the second head which we have mentioned that we find, 
perhaps, the most marked distinction between the poetry of the eigh- 
teenth and the poetry of the nineteenth century. The one was exclu- 
sively objective ; and though, of course, we cannot say that the other has 
been either exclusively or even principally subjective, it owes a very 
great part of its charm to the predominance of this element. This dif- 
ference is very conspicuous in the treatment of Nature by the poets of 
the two epochs respectively. Between Thomson and Wordsworth, or 
Thomson and Tennyson, there is all the difference between admiration 
and sympathy. One can almost fancy either of the two later poets 
addressing the trees and the hill as the child addresses the dog,“ Cannot 
you talk?” Thomson’s descriptions of Nature are very beautiful indeed ; 
and with the lower kind of imagination, if imagination we are to call 
it, he is abundantly endowed. Collins’s “Ode to Evening” is superior 
even to Thomson ; Thomson has nothing equal to the stanzas immediately 
preceding and following the beautiful lines— 

And marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 

We used to be taught at school that what was called “personification” 
was one of the highest of poetical gifts ; the personification of the seasons 
or of the powers of nature, the highest of them all; and so perhaps, as 
Johnson said of spangled meads, “it was once.” One can hardly, 
however, allow it to be so now, though when so exquisitely done as it is 
in Collins it belongs to a very high quality of poetic power and affords 
infinite delight to the genuine lover of nature. Yet even here we miss 
what we find in Wordsworth, in Keats, and, above all, in our own Tenny- 
son, that subtle sympathy with nature, the source perhaps of what Mr. 
Ruskin calls the “pathetic fallacy,” but also of something more than he 
himself seems to include in that term. The imputing to nature herself 
the emotions which we experience or derive from the contemplation of 
her is the pathetic fallacy :—“ The cruel, crawling foam ;” the “splendid 
tear” of the passion-flower, and so forth. Here the poet vividly repro- 
duces conceptions suggested to him by his own senses. But we find 
passages in all the three poets we have named which go beyond this; 
and show a power of representing in words, not directly calling attention 
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to them, the mysterious tones in which nature occasionally responds 
to our own emotions and sentiments. There is no fallacy here; not 
at least of the kind described by Mr. Ruskin; for nothing is 
imputed to nature ; but words are chosen so happily appropriate at one 
and the same time to the aspect of nature and to the mood of the writer 
or his characters, that they suggest a far deeper sympathy between the two 
than the lines above quoted. It may be a suggestio falsi. But it is not 
the peculiar suggestio falsi which Mr. Ruskin criticises ; and that it is a 
fallacy at all would probably have been denied stoutly by Wordsworth, 
who, in the lines on Tintern Abbey, seems to mean that with him the 
feeling was a reality, based on some mysterious affinity only to be appre- 
ciated by the poet. 

Neither Byron nor Shelley have exhibited this particular poetic 
faculty to the same extent as Keats and Wordsworth, as they represent 
rather the political and social than the metaphysical influence of the 
Revolution. 

In Keats’ ode to the nightingale, 

the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn, 
is one good example of it. But it isin Tennyson that we find it most 
frequently. 

Let us take the well-known canon, namely, that the “sound should 
seem an echo to the sense,” and see how it is exemplified by Pope and 
Tennyson respectively. 

Soft is the sound when zephyr gently blows 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 
The line, too, labours, and the words move slow; 
Not so when swift Camilla, &c. 


Compare the above with the following lines from the Morte d’Arthur : 


Lheard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the long water lapping on the crag. 
Here we do not get merely the sound of the water, but the whole moral 
effect of the scene at the same time : the sense of melancholy ; the feeling 
of loneliness, wildness and gloom, of something half akin to fear, which 
is characteristic of such spots, and which it is the object of the poet to 
awaken. Another eminent instance of it is to be found in the Vay 
Queen :— 
When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the waning light, 
You will never see me more in the long grey fields at night, 
When from the dry dark world the summer airs blow cool 
On the oat-grass, and the sword-grass, and the bullrush by the pool. 
How admirably in harmony with the situation and with all the 
feelings which belong to it is the picture which the dying girl sets before 
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us. There is always a certain sadness in evening, but one kind of 
scenery brings it out more strongly than another, and the wide pasture 
fields looking grey by comparison with the meadows, and the lonely pool 
in the corner, with the long sighing grass and rushes, evoke it in its full 
extent. There is cheerfulness even by night about copses and cornfields 
which would have been fatal to the desired effect. 

Mr. Ruskin objects to the use of the word “ subjective” to denote 
the view of nature as she presents herself to the mind of the individual 
worshipper, taking her colour from the emotions which dominate him at 
the moment. But unless he will supply us with another word equally 
applicable to other departments of human thought as well as to poetry, 
we must continue to use it. Those who write or speak of objective and 
subjective truth may be told that they are wrong, because we do not 
know what truth is. But that there are the objective and subjective 
aspects of things we know from our own consciousness. We know that the 
alleged facts of history and religion assume a various aspect according to 
whether we look at them from the outside, as they greet us in printed 
pages, solid and substantial objects in the prospect of the past, named, 
classified, and defined, or whether we shut our eyes, so to speak, and look 
at them exclusively through the medium of our own contemplative 
faculties. And we know not how it can be said that the one view is more 
true thantheother. The latter, however, is certainly the more interesting of 
the two ; and therefore the poets of the reaction, who mutatis mutandis, 
and in comparison with the poets who preceded them, may be said to 
have taken that view of nature, possess a charm of their own which we 
look for in vain elsewhere. 

This new nature-worship was a reaction in part against that worship 
of the “town,” which was another distinguishing trait of the eighteenth 
century. Towards the year 1790 the idea of the town as the centre of 
literature and wit and civilisation, was fast wearing out. Sick of those 
conventional pictures of nature which a series of town-bred poets had 
handed down from generation to generation, like literary-heirlooms, 
like the “ topics” supplied of old to university disputants, men of taste 
and feeling rushed into the opposite extreme, and in their zeal to emanci- 
pate nature elevated her to the rank of a goddess. The goddess of 
reason owed her existence to the same causes. The cultus had its 
excesses and extravagances no doubt; but when the fermentation was 
over it left behind it the pure juice of the grape, and of a vintage of no 
common order. It arose in the second place from the general dissatis- 
faction with all human institutions which the French Revolution bred in 
many minds, and an attempt to find in nature what society could no 
longer supply. Of this particular department of restlessness Rousseau 
perhaps is the great representative. 

The introspective and self-conscious spirit which was another dis- 
tinctive note of the transition period, was the natural result of a universal 
disposition to inquire, to sift, and to analyse everything that existed in 
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the world, which accompanied the dissolution of the ancient European 
system. This meets us in all the poets of the period, and requires 
little further commentary. The revolutionary enthusiasm in favour of 
freedom should, however, be compared with what may be called the 
rational enthusiasm as we find it in Thomson and others, who composed 
set panegyrics on Liberty such as was understood to have been achieved 
for England by the splendid aristocrats who accepted dedications and 
bestowed patronage. This, however, hardly lasted down to the period 
with which we start, and in which Shelley became the poet of the 
“Religion of Humanity.” 

So far the transition has been all in one direction, running parallel 
with the bright side of the Revolution, redolent of the springtime, and 
looking forward to the new heavens and the new earth which the en- 
thusiasts expected to result from it— 


Another Hellas rears its mountains, 
From waves serener far, 

A new Peneus rolls its fountains 
Against the morning star, 

Heaven smiles and truths and empires gleam, 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


But all this time a second reaction had been gradually and silently 
developing itself, working as it were underground, and only coming to the 
surface just in time to usher in the nineteenth century. In 1802 appeared 
the first volume of Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, which was followed in 
1805, by the Lay of the Last Minstrel; and the second half of the 
reaction was now fairly under way. Scott’s early bias in favour of 
romantic poetry is attributed by himself and others to Bishop Percy’s 
Reliques. There is no doubt that Percy was the pioneer of the move- 
ment which in Scott’s hands became such a mighty instrument for good 
both in life and literature. But like the speculative branch of the 
reaction, it was connected with more general causes. “Scott,” says 
Mr. W. Rossetti, “is not and never can be the poet of literary readers ; 
but it is highly possible for the critical tendency and estimation to 
be too exclusively literary.” Now this is exactly what it had been 
during the whole of the eighteenth century. Elegance, which Johnson 
defines admirably to be “the beauty of propriety,” was the one thing 
needful in the eyes of the literary society, which to some extent ful- 
filled the functions of the modern periodical press. Elegance is an 
excellent thing in its way, and so is logic. But you may have too much 
of it, and as it was said of a celebrated college at Oxford fifty years ago, 
that its common room “ stunk of logic,” so it might be said of English 
polite literature just a hundred years ago, that it stunk of elegance. If 
for elegant we substitute the word classical, and the two in this case are 
synonymous, we shall see at once the style from which the Minstrelsy 
was a reaction, Men were thoroughly tired of Hayley and Hoole, and 
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ready to welcome any great literary innovator who should offer them 
some fresh and more stimulating diet. 

Bui this was not all. Alongside of that sympathy with the social 
aspects of the revolution which distinguished the earlier effusions of 
the Lake school, sprung up a strong military spirit which pervaded all 
classes of society. The wars of 1756 and 1778 had been regarded 
rather as matches between France and England, in which England indeed 
backed herself heavily, and had much to lose or gain ; but not wars in 
which our existence as an independent nation was supposed to be at stake. 
Nothing like the general and profound excitement which agitated the 
whole of England during the earlier half of the great revolutionary 
struggle has been known since the days of the Armada. Napoleon the 
First was as formidable as Philip the Second. And in the highly 
wrought state of public feeling which then ensued the heroic romance 
of the middle ages supplied a general want. Men plunged into it 
greedily, as the jaded and thirsty traveller plunges into a running 
stream. Military instincts, moreover, turn naturally to the past. For 
it is there that the profession of arms is seen in its most attractive 
colours, surrounded by a halo of chivalry and knighthood, which, though 
they cannot bespeak a more gallant and heroic spirit than animates the 
soldier of to-day, possess a fascination for the public which cannot be 
exerted to the same extent by the circumstances of modern warfare. 

The truth is, that our great struggles with Napoleon woke from their 
long sleep all the loftiest and most spiritual elements of the national 
character, and disposed men in every department of thought to look over 
the heads of commonplace and everyday circumstances, and seek in long- 
forgotten regions the intellectual and moral food for which sudden 
excitement made them hunger. The Waverley novels, the Christian 
Year, and the 7'racts for the Times were all parts of one great. movement, 
and cannot be severed from each other in any philosophic survey of the 
epoch now under consideration. It was the return of the imagination 
after her long banishment to take possession of her rightful inheritance, 
The Queen enjoyed her ownagain, It was Fox, we think, who used to 
say that Restorations were the worst Revolutions; and many people, 
perhaps, may think that the great feudal and Catholic revival which we 
owe mainly to Keble and to Scott, has been utterly mischievous and dis- 
astrous. Macaulay thought the Waverley novels had done infinite 
harm. We, however, are concerned merely with their literary history, 
with the causes which led up to them, and with their influence on our 
styleand character, Of this we think there can be no doubt. The power, 
the purity, and the poetry of Scott’s best romance; the subordination 
of passion to duty which they everywhere exhibit ; the singular elo- 
quence which attains all its effects, sublime, tragic, or humorous, by the 
same undeviating simplicity, have exercised an influence on our taste 
and morals which not even the modern sensational school of literature 
has entirely obliterated. It was impossible to have found a better anti- 
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dote to the more demoralising influence of Shelley and Byron than in the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott ; and thus, curiously enough, it will be seen 
that the-one branch of the literary reaction which ruled within the period 
we have before us, supplied exactly the corrective that was required for 
the worst tendencies of the other. 

If we have said nothing as yet of the two great poets whom 
Mrs. Oliphant seems to consider as the joint originators of the literary 
revolution, Burns and Cowper, it is because we are unable to satisfy 
ourselves that they really were so. Cowper, in our judgment, was 
essentially of the eighteenth century. He is entirely objective; a 
religious and ascetic Thomson. There is no difference in principle 
between his style and his diction and that of any of his predecessors, * 
He represents, not so much the freedom of thought, the various emanci- 
pations of which the French Revolution was both the cause and the 
effect, as the great religious renaissance of which Wesley was the author. 
Men of genius impress their own idiosyncrasies on whatever they write ; 
and Cowper’s heroics are not Pope’s hervics. But then, no more are 
Goldsmith’s. There is nothing in Cowper more unlike Pope than 
Goldsmith’s description of the village clergyman ; and Cowper re- 
sembles Goldsmith more than Goldsmith resembles Pope. Nothing can 
be more unlike than the tone, the 700s, of the three men respectively. 
But we can detect in Cowper no symptoms of the new birth, of the 
subjective, brooding, speculative, semi-sceptic spirit, of the roving and 
lawless spirit, of the romantic and feudal spirit, which constitute the 
principal characteristics of the revolutionary epoch. Nor do we:see in 
his style any premonition of the new canons which Wordsworth was 
shortly to put forward. Cowper was a man of the most exquisite taste 
and refinement—a perfect English gentleman, as some of his predecessors 
were not. There is a peculiar grace and delicacy and sweetness, so to 
speak, in every line he wrote, whether in verse or prose; but no re- 
bellion, conscious or unconscious, against the theory of composition 
which he found in the ascendant when he entered the world of letters. 

Of Burns, perhaps, one could not say quite so much; yet even in 
Burns we see little signs of anything but a determination to go his own 
way, Of any suspicion that the dominant literary school stood in need of 
radical reform he seems wholly innocent. Wordsworth and his party 
went deliberately to work, as deliberately as any political or ecclesiastical 
reformers ever did, to overthrow what they believed to be falsehood and 
superstition and, in a measure, tyranny. There can be no doubt at all 
of their position, But Burns is a more complex study. His poetry is 
80 closely intertwined with the lore of his native land that it is difficult 
to say how much of it sprung from a purely national inspiration, and how 
much from those more general causes which are the proper subject of 
this article, Burns, we are told, did for the songs of Scotland what Scott 
did for the ballads : yet we can hardly attribute the literary excavations 
which Scott carried on among the Border valleys to any impatience of 
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the literary form which reigned supreme in the metropolis. His 
motives in the first instance were antiquarian and patriotic, rather 
than literary ; and we should be disposed to say the same, and to say 
it more exclusively, of Burns. But if Burns was not one of the conscious 
authors and founders of the new system, he must be placed very high 
among its representatives. In him we see what we do not see in Cowper 
—the highest play of imagination. He belongs to the “ Restoration” 
in virtue of this test quality. With that crusade against poetic 
diction which was the early work of Wordsworth, we cannot see that 
he had anything incommon. But he was one of the first, if not the 
very first, to feel the breath of the returning deity as she descended 
‘ once more— 
Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores, 
and his song rose up to meet her like the skylark’s. 
Byron, again, was a poet who was rather a child of the reaction than 
a parent. He would never have created the change if he had not found 
it in existence. His sympathies were with the old school. We all 
know what he thought of Pope ; but, like Sir Bedivere in King Arthur, 
“his own thoughts drove him like a goad.” Society, as he supposed, 
had injured him; and he made use of the materials so abundantly 
supplied by an age of revolution to retaliate on society. He will always 
be a grand figure in the literary group who stand in the portals of the 
nineteenth century. He took up the romantic vein of poetry which 
Scott had opened, and struck out a higher flight of imagination than 
even the author of the Zay had then reached. But he wants the 
singlemindedness of either Wordsworth or Shelley, and has left fewer 
marks behind him on our poetry than either Keats or Scott. 
The danger of the transition period lay, no doubt, in its disdain of 
form. But this was happily surmounted. Leigh Hunt and Keats 
were sinners in this respect, and in his early days Mr. Tennyson showed 
the same weakness: but he very soon outgrew it, and now to find his 
_equal as a literary artist we must go back to Gray. We find, in fact, in 
the Laureate a combination of the virtues of both systems: the elegance 
and finish of the Twickenham school, with the deeper insight, higher 
aspirations, and more subtle sympathies of the Lake school of poetry. 
As the faculty of imagination enters less into prose composition than 
it does into verse, we have naturally less to say of the former than we 
have of the latter in dealing with the revival of it. At the same time, 
as Wordsworth points out, the proper antithesis of prose is not poetry, 
but verse; and-as far as prose is imaginative, it partakes of the nature 
of poetry, and comes within the scope of our inquiry. The Waverley 
novels are of course the illustration par excellence of our meaning ; and 
we have already said all that is necessary of their rise and their in- 
fluence. But before them in order of time, and close to them in order 
of merit, stand the writings of Burke, whose imagination was kindled 
into fury by the French Revolution and the havoc which it wrought 
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among all his favourite idols. Macaulay, perhaps, was the first to see 
what was to be gained by the use of the imagination in history ; but 
though we cannot exclude him from the list of imaginative writers who 
owe their fame to the Renaissance, yet it cannot be said that he has 
reached the same level as either Carlyle or Mr. Froude, while in 
imaginative prose not employed on history, De Quincey, and perhaps 
Mr. Ruskin, are above them all. There are parts of the English Opium 
Eater, of the Flight of the Calmuck Tartars, and of the Traditions of 
the Rabbis, which are not to be distinguished from poetry of the highest 
order. Mr. Carlyle’s deathbed of Louis XV., if compared with 
Macaulay’s Charles II., will show the incontestable superiority of the 
former. ; 

The transition period, however, shows no revolt against the prose 
diction of the eighteenth century as it does against its poetic diction. 
Macaulay jeers at Johnson, yet his own style is based on Johnson; 
and the review of Robert Montgomery and the critique of Gray’s 
poetry might have been written by either. Of other departments 
of prose literature much the same may be said. Miss Austen, incom- 
parable as she is, differs in no essential respect from Miss Burney ; the 
prose of Hallam is the prose of Blackstone ; and what is perhaps better 
worth mentioning, is that Wordsworth’s prose entirely corresponds with 
these remarks. In his preface to the Lyrical Ballads we see as much 
“elegance,” as much attention to the forms and ceremonies of style as 
we should find in any earlier writer. The truth is that in prose com- 
position the eighteenth century was at home, was on its own ground, 
and, doing what it thoroughly understood, did it thoroughly well. Con- 
sequently, its prose style survived the ordeal of the Revolution while its 
metrical style did not. We can hardly bestow greater praise on a prose 
writer of the present day than to say that he writes like Junius; and 
what thoroughly accomplished man of letters, if asked which he thought 
the greater compliment, to be called equal in style to Lord Macaulay or 
equal in style to Gibbon, would hesitate to choose the latter ? 

To sum up, the leading and distinctive characteristic of the period 
which may fairly be said to begin with the death of Dr. Johnson 
and end with the death of Walter Scott, was the restoration of the 
imaginative element to both literature and religion. Banished by the 
English Revolution, she was restored to us, gua minime serio, by the 
French, and produced two classes of worshippers, those whose enthusiasm 
led them forward to the glories of the future, and those whom it 
led in a contrary direction towards the romance and beauty of the 
past. The eighteenth-century men had few or none of these feelings. 
As George Eliot puts it, with great truth and humour, “ They cared not 
for inquiring into the cause of things, being satisfied with the things 
themselves.” From this pleasant but inglorious repose they were 
wakened by a thunder-clap, which transformed in a moment all pre- 
viously existing conceptions of life and work, and gave us the galaxy 
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of great writers and thinkers who adorn the epoch—Burns, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, and Keats, Edmund Burke, and Walter 
Scott. The long peace, the political changes which occurred in 1832, 
the rise of the economic age—the age of Birmingham and Manchester— 
which did, after an interval, succeed to the heroic age—the age of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo—the progress of ideas favourable to a social 
revolution which, whatever its countervailing advantages, must neces- 
sarily rob life of much of its picturesqueness, of many of its richest 
colours, and of some, perhaps, of its noblest motives: have worked a 
change in England during the last fifty years which might have been 
expected to materialise literature and bring it down to a lower ebb than 
it had reached a hundred years ago. Such, however, has not been the case, 
Imagination has held her own against all the rival forces in the field. 
The strength of the great reaction, some features of which we have here 
endeavoured to recall, has not yet spent itself. George Eliot, writing 
forty years afterwards, is the natural exponent, in fiction, of one branch 
of it, as Scott was of the other. Froude, Carlyle, and Tennyson have 
maintained the protest—the protest of Wordsworth, of Burke, and of 
Scott—the protest which it is the privilege of literature, and should be 
its chief glory, to hand down—against utilitarianism, optimism, and 
epicureanism. This is matter for pride, and perhaps also it is ground 
for hope. 
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Moslem Pirates iv the Wlediterrancan, 


Across the blue waters of the Mediterranean Sea two irreconcilable 

enemies, Moslem and Christian, have glared at each other for centuries : 

to the north Spain, France, Italy; to the south, Morocco, Algiers, 

Tunis, Tripoli. The waves that wash those shores have many a time 

been dyed with the blood of the valiant and the helpless, the strong sol- 

dier and the trembling child. They have been the liquid battle-plain for 

belted knight and turbaned Turk during many troubled years, and along 

the coasts of Italy from Villafranca to Sicily there are few miles of terri-_ 
tory which have not at one time or another been scorched and ravaged 

by African fire and sword. 

There are no pages of European history more full of wild romance 
and stirring adventure than those which record the deeds of the Moslem 
pirates in the Mediterranean; and of all these pages those which 
embrace the period from 1500 to 1560 are by far the most important and 
interesting. Not that a fierce maritime warfare between the Turks and 
Christians did not exist long before; but during this period piracy on 
the part of the former took a more powerful development, by reason of 
the protection afforded to these lawless marauders by the Sultans of 
Turkey, who invested sundry of them with important dignities, and even 
with sovereignty. Within those sixty years the Ottoman emperors 
made use of the pirate chiefs to forward their own ambitious aims in 
Northern Africa, and to drive out the native Arab dynasties. But they 
proved to be implements which as often cut the hand that wielded them 
as those against whom they were directed. 

Perhaps not the least singular circumstance connected with the 
piratical wars of the Mediterranean is the fact that their latest and 
ablest historian isa Roman Dominican monk. Padre Alberto Gugliel- 
motti, of the Order of Preachers, is the author of a series of valuable 
works all dealing with marine matters, and especially and peculiarly 
with the Papal navy. Perhaps to the general reader the very phrase 
“Papal navy” may appear almost incongruous. Yet a Papal navy once 
existed, and its captains and sailors were amongst the most valiant and 
skilful of all those who manned and navigated the fleets of the Mediter- 
ranean. Still more incongruous does it appear to think of a cowled 
friar in his cell inditing treatises and narratives about naval doings, 
which not only manifest the most complete mastery of technical details, 
but have as breezy a salt savour of the sea in them as Dibdin’s songs ! 
The phenomenon is partly accounted for when we learn that Padre 
Guglielmotti is a native of Civitas Vecchia, and that his boyish reminis- 
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cences include listening with eager delight to the yarns of an old sailor 
who was wont to sit on the quay on holiday afternoons and recount his 
adventures. But Padre Guglielmotti’s natural bent and aptitude for 
maritime things have been cultivated by assiduous and intelligent study. 
On navigation, gunnery, and fortification, on marine topography and 
meteorology (especially as regards the phenomena to be observed in the 
Mediterranean), this Dominican monk speaks with science and authority. 
One is tempted to exclaim, “‘ What a fine sailor wasted!” But it must 
be remembered that for thousands of stout fellows able to take part in 
doughty deeds afloat, all the seaports in Italy could perhaps not furnish 
one other able to chronicle them as the Padre Alberto has done for us. 
He brings to the performance of his task some valuable elements which 
are supplied by the learned leisure of a cloistered life; and a mass of 
very varied erudition is fused, so to speak, into homogeneity by the glow 
of a strong and steady enthusiasm. 

The leading incidents of the piratical warfare waged by the Mussul- 
men against the Christians in the Mediterranean are to be met with 
scattered throughout the pages of many chroniclers and historians. 
Jacopo Bosio in his well-known history of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem,*—known later as the Knight of Malta—records many of 
them; as does Agostino Giustiniani in his Annals of Genoa, Pietro 
Bembo in his Rerum Venetarum Historie, Guerrazzi in‘his Life of Andrea 
Doria (the latter, despite its power and eloquence, not always to be 
relied on in detail), and many others. But Padre Guglielmotti has for 
the first time collected ard co-ordinated these scattered records into a his- 
toric whole, and has added to them much valuable original thought, 
and many hitherto inedited documents, the fruit of his diligent researches. 
The work we are now alluding to is entitled Za Guerra dei Pirati, ¢ la 
Marina Pontificia, dal 1500 al 1560. It is rare to meet with a book so 
interesting at once in matter and manner. The author's character and 
tone of mind might furnish as valuable a study to the psychologist as his 
facts afford to the historian. He isendowed with a freshness and vigour 
of imagination which enables him to realise to his own mind the events 
he chronicles, almost as forcibly as if he had witnessed them. One 
result of this power is that he writes of distant incidents with a lively 
personal interest, which the majority of mankind are unable to feel even 
for the passing life around them. Three hundred and fifty years have 
not fossilized the men of the Cinque Cento for Padre Guglielmotti. He 
loves and hates them with a heartiness worthy of Doctor Johnson. As 
a counterpoise, he has a genuine love of truth, and would not willingly 
misrepresent even a Barbary pirate! But his manifestations of impar- 
tiality are such as an honest man might display towards his neighbour 
and contemporary in the flesh ; and they neither have, nor affect to have, 








* Storia della sacra religione et illustrissima milizia di San Giovanni Gerosolimitano. 
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any Jove-like air of serene tolerance, or scientific imperturbability. For 
him humanity is still warm and palpitating in parchment chronicles of 
three centuries ago. 

The year 1500 of our era was the Jubilee year. Rome was full of 
pilgrims from all parts of Europe. Her hostelries were overflowing ; 
the ports of her maritime territory were populous with foreign vessels ; 
the sea in those days was a more frequented highway than the land; 
and the concourse of travellers arriving from the different coasts and 
islands of the Mediterranean accumulated a mass of testimony as to the 
vexations, injuries, and alarms inflicted on their respective countries by 
the Mussulmen pirates. At the same time, the traditions of the ancient 
crusades against the infidel were revived and warmed by all the religious 
exercises, the public preachings, and the visits to famous sanctuaries, 
which belonged to the Jubilee year. The Borgia Pope, Alexander 
VL., who then sat on the throne of St. Peter’s, proposed an alliance 
of Christian princes and peoples against the Turk. Almost every Euro- 
pean nation had vital cause to desire the overthrow of the Mussulman 
power. The shores of France and Spain were constantly exposed to 
piratical ravages. Venice waged a fierce war in the waters of the 
Levant to defend her possessions, Even the inland countries of Hun- 
gary and Poland were engaged in a struggle against the hordes of 
Bajazet. Italy, from Genoa to Reggio on the Mediterranean, and from 
Venice to Tarantoon the Adriatic, had suffered by the fire and sword of 
the barbarians. The most sanguine hopes were excited in the public 
mind by the announcement that the sovereigns of France and Spain (at 
that date Louis XII.,' and Ferdinand V.,. surnamed the Catholic) 
were about to put out all their strength against the common foe. 
Matters went so far in the councils of Rome, that the Pope nominated 
as Captain-General of the Christian armies Pierre d’Aubusson, Grand 
Master of Rhodes; and the Papal master of the ceremonies composed 
the formula of prayers to be recited on the distribution of the crosses, 
and the blessing of the common standard of the league. 

At the same time active preparations went on to provide the contin- 
gent of twenty galleys which the Pope had promised as his contribution 
to the Mediterranean fleet. The captain of the Papal navy at this time 
was Lodovico del Mosca, of a noble Roman family, now extinct. Fora 
long period it had been customary for the Papal Government to keep a 
squadron of war galleys cruising along the coast of the Roman and Tus- 
can Maremma, and a considerable way to the south towards Naples, for 
the protection of Italian commerce against the pirates. The number of 
these vessels was, in 1500, increased from three to twelve; namely, three 
galleys, three brigantines, three low coasting barges, two galleons, and a 
vessel called balniere or baloniere, which was a long rowing boat, some- 
thing like the canoes used by the natives in Siam. Thanks to the sea- 
manship and vigilance of Captain del Mosca, and his colleague, Lorenzo 
Mutino (also a Roman), the great mass of pilgrims who came by sea 
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reached Rome without accident or spoliation ; and there was abundance 
of provisions in the ports of the State and the hostelries of the city. 
During the whole time of the Jubilee, Mosca’s little squadron was inees- 
santly cruising along the coast from Cape Argentaro to the Circean Pro- 
montory, and amongst the little islands off the Tuscan and Neapolitan 
shores. The name of Mosca was a word of fear to the pirates, who pru- 
dently kept out of his way, and left the seas free to peaceable folks bent 
on piety or profit. Besides fulfilling these, his normal duties, Lodovico 
del Mosca busied himself in preparations for the great allied campaign 
against the Turk, which was then in prospect. Under his supervision 
six new galleys were at once put on the stocks in Civita Vecchia. More- 
over, he was quick and vigilant enough to make an excellent bargain for 
his sovereign the Pope by buying, at a very low price, all the artillery 
which King Frederick of Naples, then flying from his kingdom, had col- 
lected at Ischia. It is said to have been worth fifty thousand ducats, and 
‘was purchased for thirteen thousand ! 

The two captains, Mosca and Mutino, shipped the guns and muni- 
tions at Ischia, and brought them up the Tiber to the Ripa, whence they 
were conveyed by land through the Campo di Fiori to the Castle of St. 
Angelo. The procession greatly excited the public interest and curiosity, 
and the line of march was crowded with spectators. ‘There were 
thirty-six great bombards, with eighty carts pertaining to them; some 
drawn by horses, some by buffaloes, harnessed singly, or two, four, and 
even six together ; two waggons laden with arquebusses for ship's boats ; 
nine with about forty smaller bombards (bombardelle) placed three, four, 
or six on each waggon; twelve with ordinary pieces of artillery; as 
many more for the service of twelve big guns; thirty-seven carts with 
iron balls ; three with gunpowder ; and, finally, five laden with nitre, 
darts, and bullets. Splendid artillery of excellent workmanship and 
great power, escorted by 2,000 men under arms, without mentioning the 
companies who marched before and after each waggon.” Thus Padre 
Guglielmotti. He points out that, according to this irrefragable evi- 
dence, the ancient bombards were still highly valued at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and that this was about their latest period. 
Thenceforward, cannon bored in proportion to the weight of the balls came 
into use. And whilst on the subject of medieval artillery, we may men- 
tion a curious etymology maintained by our author. In a previous work 
he mentions the first example of the use of the word mitraille—in Italian 
metraglia—to express a quantity of projectiles fired off together, in the 
year 1453. Guerrazzi writes it in Italian with an z, and it is precisely 
this orthography which has blinded him to the true etymology of the 
word. In his Life of Andrea Doria Guerrazzi writes: “ Cartouches 
filled with ball received the name of mitraglia, the etymology of which 
word is unknown to us.” Had he written metraglia he would more 
easily have perceived the derivation of the word from the Italian verb 
mettere, to send, to emit. Of course its ancestor a little further removed 
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is the Latin mittere. But, as Padre Guglielmotti well observes, the de- 
sinence in aglia is not Latin, but belongs to the idiosyncrasy of the 
Italian language, which has other examples of it; as pedonaglia, foot- 
soldiery, nuvolaglia, a mass of clouds, expressing the agglomeration of a 
number of similar objects. 

With all these preparations, and others on a great scale made by 
Louis XII., King of France and Seigneur of Genoa, and by Ferdinand 
the Catholic King of Spain, mighty results were expected from the 
Christian alliance against the Turk. The French king had prepared a 
fine fleet and army under the command of Count Philip of Cleves 
Ravenstein ; whilst the troops of his Most Catholic majesty were led by 
the famous Gonsalvo of Cordova, surnamed the Great Captain. But 
these Christian princes were more intent on their own aggrandizement 
than on effectually protecting their peaceable subjects from piracy and 
rapine. Both looked with greedy eyes on Naples; and both used the 
war against the Turks as a pretext for collecting sea and land forces, and 
taking Frederick of Naples by surprise. In fact, Count Philip of Cleves 
Ravenstein, without taking counsel either with the Venetians, or with 
the Grand Master of Rhodes, entered the Archipelago, making a mere 
pretence of waging war on the Ottoman Government. He assaulted 
Mitylene, bombarded it without effect, put about to the westward, and 
lost on the voyage the flagship on which he himself was, and soon after- 
wards another of his biggest ships with nearly all her crew. Similarly 
the army of the Spanish king, under the command of Gonsalvo, having 
united itself with the Venetians off Cephalonia, disembarked, and made 
a great show of besieging the chief fortress of the island; but always 
half-heartedly, and in readiness to weigh anchor and make off at a mo- 
ment’s notice, according to the secret instructions of the Spanish Court. 
The flight of King Frederick from Naples, and the quarrel between 
France and Spain as to the division of the spoil, are well known, and 
form no part of our present subject, except in so far as they offer irrefra- 
gable proof of the real ends covered by the pretext of war against the 
Turks and the pirates. Even Cesar Borgia used the same pretence to 
cloak for a moment his ambitious aims in Tuscany. He gave out that 
he was about to collect forces, by land and sea, against the Moslems ; 
and he was the more readily believed because all the littoral populations 
knew by bitter experience how needful such an enterprise was. But, 
instead of succouring the dwellers on the Maremman coast, Cesar Bor- 
gia, Duke of Valentino, and Commander-in-Chief of the Papal armies, 
used both men and ships to despoil the Lord of Piombino of his terri- 
tories, including the island of Elba. In June, 1501, the squadron under 
the command of Mosca was summoned from Civita Vecchia to blockade 
Piombino; and in the following August, Giacopo d’Appiano, Lord of 
Piombino, fled to France, and the garrison surrendered to Borgia. 

And, meanwhile, what were the foes to whose tender mercies the 
commerce, the property, the liberties, and the lives of inoffensive popu- 
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lations were left almost defenceless? It has been stated that the special 
characteristic of the period from a.p. 1500 to 1560 was the elevation of 
pirate chiefs by the Porte to positions of great power and dignity. They 
were made rulers over Tunis, Tripoli, Tangiers, Alexandria, and over the 
larger islands from the Ionian Sea to Jerba; and were, moreover, ap: 
pointed admirals, or commanders of squadrons, of the Ottoman Empire, 
These men were almost without exception the most truculent ruffians 
imaginable, recruited from the scum of the galleys. Some of them were 
renegades, and all were treacherous and rapacious, to the injury of 
Moslem as well as Christian, when it suited their purpose. The names 
by which many of them were known in the Mediterranean, and. whose 
very sound struck the inhabitants of its smiling shores with panic terror, 
are curious and suggestive. Among them were Barbarossa, or Redbeard ; 
Ii Giudeo, the Jew; Scirocco, Southeaster (a stormy wind in those 
waters, the creber procellis Africus of Virgil); J? Moro, the Moor; Cae- 
ciadiavoli, Hunt-the-devils, &c. Except when these names describe 
personal qualities or peculiarities—as in the case of J/ Giudeo and Bar- 
barossa—they were corruptions of Moslem appellations. Thus Camalh 
was the Italian version of Kamial-rais; Curtogali was Kurd-ogly ; the 
terrible title of Cacciadiavoli was, thinks De Hammer, partly corrupted 
from Cassim or Quésim ; Oruccio was Oiirudje; Ariadeno (Barbarossa) a 
transformation of Kair-ed-Din; Dragut was Torghid; Luccialt, Uluge- 
Aly, &e. 

That these desperadoes should for more than half a century have 
infested the waters and desolated the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Adriatic, and Ionian seas, is only to be explained by the discords and 
jealousies which divided Christian princes and rulers. France and 
Spain played off the Turk against one another in their struggle for 
supremacy in the peninsula. Meanwhile ruin and misery befel the 
littoral populations, and thousands of Christian men, women, and 
children languished in cruel captivity. Their “ Most Christian” and 
“ Most Catholic” Majesties were, indirectly, purveyors of slaves to the 
Sublime Porte and to all the petty tyrants of Northern Africa. A brief 
notice of the facta et gesta of some of the leading pirates will be the best 
means, compatible with the space at our command, of illustrating what 
an intolerable scourge Moslem piracy had become in the sixteenth 
century. 

Kamal-rais, called by the Italians Camali, in the year 1502, ruled 
over Santamaura or Leucadia, one of the most important of the Ionian 
Islands, and from that centre, with a powerful fleet, devastated the 
neighbouring shores, and crippled maritime commerce. At the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, the metropolis of the island (to which it 
gives its name, Santa Maura) was a strongly fortified place. It was 
surrounded by a strong wall, flanked by massive turrets, furnished with 
a large quantity of artillery, and strengthened besides by a rectangular 
castle of oblong shape, protected by five large round towers, and four 
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smaller square ones. At the foot of the escarpments were deep moats 
filled with sea-water. Between the island and the coast of Acarnania 
there is only a very narrow canal, over which, by means of sundry little 
islets and rocks, a bridge was carried, connecting it with the mainland. 
A curious memorial of the condition of the fortress of Santamaura in 
those days exists in the church of the Frari at Venice, where, on the 
monument to Benedetto Capello, a view of it is sculptured in bas-relief. 
In the same church, too, the commandant of the Papal fleet who directed 
the expedition against Camali, which we are about to describe, lives 
again on the canvas of Titian. The commandant, or Commissary, as 
was his official title, was no other than Giacopo Pesaro, Bishop of Pafo; 
and he is represented in Titian’s magnificent picture as kneeling before 
St. Peter, who regards him benevolently for his services to Christendom 
against the Turks. The custom of employing ecclesiastics in military 
enterprises was not peculiar to the Papal Court. As late as the days 
of Louis XIV., Bishops and Cardinals commanded French ships of 
war, 

Bishop Pesaro, then, having joined his forces with those of the 
Venetian Republic, proceeded to the Ionian Sea for the purpose of 
attacking Camali. The General of the Venetian forces was Benedetto 
Pesaro, the Bishop’s brother. It was desired to surround the island of 
Santamaura by the combined fleets ; but this being impossible by reason 
of the bridge already described, the two commanders agreed that the 
Roman vessels should hold the channel’ between the island and the 
mainland, cutting off all communication on that side, and that the 
Venetians should invest the place from the side of the open sea as far 
as the port of Demata. On August 23, 1502, the Roman Commissary, 
with twelve galleys, favoured by a south wind, glided in rapidly between 
the island and mainland, until they came to the shallow water at the 
extremity of the narrow canal. Here twelve pirate galleys awaited 
them, hoping either to take them by surprise, or at least to conquer 
them singly as they issued into the narrow channel. But the Romans, 
prudent as well as valorous, came on cautiously, taking frequent sound- 
ings, and keeping close together in a double line. As soon as they 
came in sight of the enemy, they pushed forward with such vigour of 
oarsand such a furious fire from their big guns, that the Turkish gal- 
leys fled precipitately towards the shore; the pirates, throwing them- 
selves into the water, escaped by swimming or wading ; and their twelve 
ships were abandoned as a prey to the victors. On the other side the 
Venetians came up and landed their infantry and several pieces of artil- 
lery of large calibre; whilst the Romans, who had also landed after 
securing the pirate galleys, attacked the castle and cut the water con- 
duits. The garrison, consisting of 400 Spahis, 100 Janissaries, and 2,000 
natives, nearly all pirates, made a desperate resistance. On the main- 
land, on the side of the Epirus, appeared 1,000 cavalry soldiers with a 
handful of infantry, sent to the assistance of the garrison by the Turkish 
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governor. But no sooner did they show themselves at the head of the 
bridge across the canal, than they were assailed by such a tremendous 
fire of grape-shot from the Roman ships as compelled them to make off 
precipitately, and they were seen no more. This circumstance dis- 
couraged the garrison, and after a seven days’ siege, and the making of 
an important breach in the fortress, they came out to the gate to discuss 
the terms of capitulation. The place could no longer be defended, and 
must be yielded up; but they demanded to go out with their lives and 
property. The Venetian general was willing to give fair terms to the 
regular soldiery of the fortress; but considering the pirates to be outside 
the pale of honourable warfare, he desired they should be left to be 
dealt with at his discretion. The pirates, being almost as furious against 
the regular Turkish soldiers as against the enemy, began to make a 
tumult, and threatened to proceed to violent excesses; whereupon, 
exasperated by their insolence, the Christian soldiery rushed past the 
gate and took the place by storm. A number of Christian prisoners— 
natives of Puglia, Sicily, and Calabria—found within it were released 
from their chains, and the leading pirates were hanged by the neck from 
the battlements ; amongst them was Kamil-rais, called by the Italians 
Camali. ‘“ So much for the first!” says Padre Guglielmotti. 

But poetical justice of this striking sort by no means overtook all 
the Moslem Corsairs. Curtogali (Kurd-ogly), for example, met with a 
different fate. 

In 1516 there reigned over the country called by the Romans 
Byzacena (part of Tunis) from Algiers to the confines of Tripoli, Abu- 
Abd-Allah-Mohammed, of the dynasty of the Hafsit, a Moslem of Berber 
race, and entirely independent of the Ottoman Empire. This prince was 
on friendly terms with the Genoese. He had signed treaties of friend- 
ship and commerce with them, and favoured their trade, their coral- 
fisheries, their storehouses, because they brought important revenues to 
his exchequer, and helped to supply his markets to the great satisfaction 
of the native population. Things being thus, Curtogali, with a piratical 
squadron, appears on Abdallah’s coasts, and demands hospitality. Now 
Curtogali was a notorious pirate; but he was also, none the less for 
that, in favour with the Sultan of Turkey, by whom he was subsequently 
advanced to high honours. Abdallah received him very willingly for 
several reasons: because he was a Mussulman, because he was wel- 
comed by the populace, and because, according to the precepts of the 
Koran, the pirate delivered up to him, as ruler of the country, a clear 
fifth part of the spoil wrested from Christian vessels. Curtogali was 
soon established at Biserta (the ancient Hippo-Zarythus, called by the 
Arabs Benzert) almost as an independent prince, with thirty ships and 
a horde of nearly six thousand robbers at his command. Benzert is 
situated on a promontory of the Tunisian coast just opposite the mouth 
of the Tyrrhene Sea. From this point Curtogali could strike with his 
right hand at Trapani in Sicily, with his left at Cagliari in Sardinia, 
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and swoop straight forward upon the Tiber, Rome, Naples, Tuscany, 
and Liguria. Within three months he had already seized upon a Genoese 
guard-ship, devastated a part of the Ligurian coast, taken eighteen 
Sicilian vessels laden with corn, and threatened the Tuscan Maremma 
with an ever-increasing swarm of galleys manned by the most formidable 
and desperate corsairs. Pope Leo X. issued stringent orders to the 
governors of all the Papal provinces to raise troops, occupy roads and 
bridges, patrol the shore, keep up a constant correspondence by day and 
night between the points most open to attack, and, in short, take the 
most active measures for the defence of the country against their dreaded 
foes. Dreaded in the fullest sense of the word they were. The mere 
menace of their coming sufficed to keep whole provinces in agitation. 
The city of Rome itself was alarmed; prayers were put up in all the 
churches, and the Pontiff with his court, and a large body of secular and 
regular clergy carrying the most sacred relics, went on foot in public 
processions from church to church to implore the divine protection 
against the pirates. 

Meanwhile, however, Abdallah, ruler of Tunis, continued to harbour 
and favour Curtogali. Padre Guglielmotti has an amusing description 
of Abdallah’s conduct and state of mind. ‘“ He desired,” says our 
author, “ peace with all, and prosperity for his own interests. Friendly 
to the merchants with their commerce, friendly to the pirates with their 
spoils. Let all hold firmly by the law: the former contentedly paying 
the custom dues, the latter cheerfully handing over a fifth part of their 
robberies, and Abdallah, their common friend, would ever continue in 
peace with them all. Outside of his ports the merchants and the pirates 
might fall together by the ears if they would; that was no reason for 
him to trouble his head. On the contrary, he would joyfully await 
them on their return either with custom dues, or tribute of the fifth, as 
the case might be.” A delightful programme; only that the Genoese, 
with whom, as bas been said, Abdallah had made solemn treaties, did 
not wholly appreciate this lofty impartiality to the detriment of their 
commerce. They consequently resolved to assail Curtogali under cover 
of the Papal banner, and so as not openly to manifest hostility against 
the ruler of Tunis. Their ships, together with those of the Pope and a 
strong contingent belonging. to the Knights of St. John, attacked Biserta 
on August 4, 1516, set free a number of Christian prisoners, and gained 
a rich booty from the pirate ships, which were found laid up in the port, 
the crews having taken themselves off at the approach of the allied fleet. 
Thence the latter cruised along the African coast as far as Jerba; and 
having burnt many of the enemies’ vessels, taken a large share of spoil, 
and captured three brigantines, they returned triumphantly at the end 
of the month to the Italian harbours. 

The result of these exploits was that Abdallah, perceiving that his 
policy of “each of you for yourselves, and all of you for me,” was no 
longer tenable, made fresh treaties with the Genoese, promising to favour 
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their commerce, and to protect their merchant vessels against all and 
sundry, along the coasts of Tunis. And so Genoa gained some advantage 
from her spirited effort. Not so Rome. Curtogali, finding that 
Abdallah’s interests were seriously involved in keeping faith with the 
Genoese, relinquished all present hope of attacking their vessels from 
Tunisian ports. But all the more ferociously did he direct his pro- 
jects of vengeance against Rome. To this end he conceived a plan of 
singular audacity, and one which, if carried out, might strangely have 
changed several pages of European history. This plan was nothing less 
than to kidnap the Pope, and carry him off prisoner! And it was, 
moreover, within an ace of succeeding. Here is Padre Guglielmotti’s 
account of the matter, founded on contemporary documents :— 

“* Pope Leo, son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and still a young man, 
was accustomed every autumn to leave Rome with a few familiar friends 
and followers, and to put aside grave thoughts, and give rest to his 
weary mind, by the pleasures of hunting and fishing, which he pursued 
throughout the country and on the shore. One of his favourite resorts 
for this purpose was the Castle of the Magliana, five miles distant from 
Rome on the banks of the Tiber. It is now a squalid and deserted 
ruin. . . . But in the days of Pope Leo it was a sumptuous edifice, as I 
have seen for myself in the designs of Sangallo, and as all may read in the 
documents of that time. . . . From thence the Pope was wont to ride 
out privately to Porto, Ostia, Ardea, or Laurento, to descend to the 
shore, and embark in a little fishing boat, and to divert himself, now at 
sea with net or hook, now on land with hound and hawk. In this year 
(1516) he left Rome on the eighteenth of September, and remained out 
of it two months, visiting the cities of the Maremma and hawking and 
fishing in various places.” (Roscoe in his Life of Leo X. falls into some 
inaccuracies respecting this excursion. In the first place he says 
that the Pope, after hearing of the death of his brother, Giuliano de’ 
Medici, at Florence, “retired to Civita Lavinia,” as though seeking 
privacy in his grief; and secondly he asserts that the Pope left Rome “a 
few days after he had received intelligence of this event,” which occurred 
in March. Now we have the irrefragable testimony of Paris de Grassis 
in his diary that the Pope left Rome on September 18.) Padre 
Guglielmotti goes on: “Leo proceeded to Palo, and along the shores 
near the mouth of the Tiber, and to the suburban cities, as far as the 
Laurentian coast below Civiti Lavinia. At this latter place Curtogali 
lay in ambush awaiting him, with eighteen ships, and his men partly 
on board, and partly ashore, to catch the Pope between them. By good 
fortune some one got scent of the plot, and the whole company drew 
bridle in time, turned about, and fled at full gallop to Rome, which they 
reached in safety on October 28. Paris de Grassis, who knew all, 
although he was not of the hunting-party, says no explicit word of this 
adventure. He merely writes of hunting, fishing, and a sudden return 
to the city. This was then a cowardly and vile plot. Such it is proved 
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to be by the testimony of sundry historians, and by the conspiracy 
discovered six months later.” * 

There seems to be no doubt that Curtogali had a secret understanding 
with some traitor or traitors in the Papal Court. Nor is this at all 
inconceivable to those who know how, as Padre Guglielmotti says, the 
most ardent passions, the fiercest struggles between France and Spain, 
independence and servitude, nobles and populace, Sienna and Florence, 
and many more, all were focussed, so to speak, around the “ fatal house 
of Medici.” Curtogali, disappointed in his enterprise of kidnapping the 
Pope, vented his fury on the surrounding country. 

Six years later we find this pirate chief commanding a division of the 
Turkish fleet which was sent against Rhodes, then the seat and strong- 
hold of the Knights of Jerusalem. Guglielmotti’s account of that 
famous siege—although necessarily much compressed—is very interesting. 
But we have not space to do more than allude to it here. Our present 
business is with Curtogali. On December 20, 1522, the place capitulated, 
on the 24th the Turks made a triumphal entry into Rhodes. The 
Sultan Soliman rode a magnificent courser, and was surrounded by a 
brilliant staff with all imaginable “ pride, pomp, and circumstance.” But 
the Moslem sovereign was not insensible to the sorrowful position of his 
vanquished adversaries. As he rode on to take possession of the fortress 
which the Grand Master, Prince Philippe Villiers Tle Adam, had so 
long ruled over and so valiantly defended, Soliman said in a low voice 
to those nearest to him, “ It weighs upon me somewhat that I should be 
coming hither to-day to chase this aged Christian warrior from his 
house.” The two great antagonists desired to see each other. They 
met, Philip surrounded by his knights, and Soliman by a guard of 
Janissaries. The old Christian and the young Turkish warrior were so 
struck and impressed by each other’s aspect, and doubtless by the rush of 
thoughts which their meeting under such circumstances gave rise to, 
that for a few moments they remained silent, gazing at each other 
without uttering a word. The first to break this singular and impressive 
pause was our acquaintance Curtogali, and thereupon ensued the usual 
speeches, and compliments, and ceremonies between the Turkish and 
Christian leaders. But although cloaked with some chivalric courtesy, 
the defeat of the knights was none the less bard and bitter to endure. 
At the commencement of the following year, they left the island, never 
to return. The last to embark was the old Prince Philippe Villiers. 
He was closely followed by his herald, who, at a sign from the Grand 
Master, raised his trumpet to his mouth and blew the strain familiar to 
the knights called “Salute and Farewell.” That very same trumpet of 
the last adieu is still preserved in the museum at Malta, mute for 





* The conspiracy of Cardinal Petrucci and others of the Roman Curia to poison 
Leo, and for which Petrucci and some subordinate instruments of his attempted 
crime suffered death, 
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evermore. Of Curtogali we here take leave. Our last view of him is ag 
Prince or Governor of Rhodes, triumphant over his Christian enemies, 
and high in power among his Moslem countrymen. 

The story of // Giudeo, the Jew, contains some touches of humanity 
rare in these bloody chronicles, and the end of it is strangely pathetic, 
This man was, as his name implies, a Jewish renegade. He was born 
at Smyrna, and acquired great riches by his piracies. The Arabs called 
him Sinam, the Turks Ciefut Pasha, and the Italians Il Giudeo. After 
the conquest of Rhodes, the pirates infested the Mediterranean like a pack 
of hungry wolves; and I] Giudeo surpassed them all in astuteness and 
in an intimate knowledge of every creek and hiding-place along the 
coasts and among the islands. Monte Argentaro, Elba, Ponza, he knew 
them all, and could play at hide-and-seek among them with his swift, 
treacherous galleys. He hada fleet of thirty-four of them, and ravaged 
the coasts of Sicily, Naples, and the Roman States. For the most part 
he was successful and almost unmolested in his marauding expeditions, 
But once three ships belonging to the Knights of Rhodes, and commanded 
by Captain Paolo Vettori, made a raid upon the robbers and captured 
some pirate galleys off Gianutri, a tiny islet of the Tuscan Archipelago, 
But this was a comparatively unimportant check to Il Giudeo. None 
the less for it did he scour the Mediterranean to his own great profit and 
the terror of the littoral populations. In 1533 we find him triumphantly 
carrying off from near Messina three vessels belonging to Andrea Doria, 
laden with silk—a very rich prize. In 1535 he defended La Goletta 
with a body of 6,000 picked Turkish troops against the Christian armies 
commanded by Charles V. in person. The Moslems made a valorous 
defence, but were overpowered and compelled to fly to Tunis, where 
Barbarossa was then reigning, having forcibly seized that kingdom from 
the descendant of the ancient Berber dynasty of the Hafsit. Within the 
city of Tunis at that time were upwards of 10,000 Christian slaves taken 
by the pirates. These were Spaniards, French, Germans, and, more 
numerous than all, Italians; people of both sexes and all ages and con- 
ditions, merchants, soldiers, knights, sailors, priests. These unfortu- 
nates, on the first approach of the Christian army, had been huddled 
into some underground caverns called the Gune, originally intended for 
storing grain. Barbarossa, seeing the fortune of war go against him, 
absolutely proposed to massacre all these helpless wretches, and was with 
difficulty dissuaded from his atrocious intention. Il Giudeo chiefly 
opposed it, and it was mainly owing to his intercession that the 
prisoners’ lives were saved. This of La Goletta was a great and impor- 
tant victory for the Christian arms. Besides putting the enemy to 
flight and confusion, the Christians captured all the Moslem ships, with- 
out losing one on their side. Amongst the prisoners taken was Il 
Giudeo’s favourite child, a boy of ten years old, who is stated to have 
been serving as a sort of cabin-boy on board one of the captured Moorish 
vessels, The child fell to the share of the Prince of Piombino, who 
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caused him to be baptized, had him educated in all the accomplishments 
of a gentleman of that day, and brought him up in his own house, 
“ where he lived honoured and beloved by all.” 

Meanwhile I] Giudeo was advanced to even greater honours by the 
Sultan. Escaped from the disaster of La Goletta and of Tunis, he was 
nominated Admiral of the Fleet of the Red Sea; the principal scope of 
which was to harass and oppose the Portuguese, whose progress in the 
Indies was giving umbrage to Soliman. I] Giudeo’s head-quarters were 
at Suez. He was enormously wealthy, powerful, and honoured. But the 
terrible pirate had a heart. It is evident that his apostasy had not can- 
celled the strong parental affection so characteristic of his race, and of 
the teachings of the Hebrew religion ; and he never ceased to lament the 
loss of his son. Nearly ten years after the disaster of Tunis, Barbarossa 
—another celebrated and especially truculent Moslem pirate—attacked 
the island of Elba, which was a possession of the Prince of Piombino. 
Barbarossa threatened to ravage the island with fire and sword, if Il 
Giudeo’s son were not given up tohim. This act appears to have been 
dictated less by friendship for his comrade in piracy than by greed of 
gain. There is little doubt that he expected the prince to pay a heavy 
ransom for the youth to whom he had become attached. Only a short 
time previous, the Republic of Genova had been compelled to the humilia- 
tion of buying him off from destroying Savona. However, the young man 
at once declared himself willing to go and see his father, as was right and 
dutiful, but stipulated spontaneously that the dominions of his bene- 
factor, the Prince of Piombino, should be respected. Accordingly the 
baptized son of I1 Giudeo set out for Egypt where his father anxiously 
awaited him. But when one day he appeared before him, a handsome, 
elegant cavalier, richly attired, and surrounded by a train of servants 
and attendants, the old man embraced his long-lost son in such a paroxysm 
and transport of joy, that “his heart burst and he fell dead.” The cir- 
cumstance is well attested by Bosio, Mambrino, Jovius, &c. And, 
as Padre Guglielmotti remarks, Il Giudeo was probably the only one of 
the dreaded company of Moorish pirates to whom it could possibly have 
happened, ; 

Barbarossa’s adventures were perhaps more varied and startling than 
those of any of his compeers, or at least more of them have been chroni- 
cled and particularized. But he was also superior to the majority of his 
compeers in intelligence as well as daring. The son of a renegade 
Greek of Mitylene, he and his brother Oiirudge early embarked in the 
career of piracy, beginning in great poverty—so much so that their first 

,attempts were made in a wretched little cockle-shell of a boat, armed at 
the expense of some speculator (perhaps we should now say “ contrac- 
tor”) in that line of business; they speedily amassed riches, and made 
themselves feared and famous. Kair-ed-Din, corrupted by the Italian 
cinquecentisti into Ariadeno, and nicknamed from the colour of his 
hair Barbarossa, was the leading spirit of the two. He was of middle 
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height and herculean strength, with a red and very thick beard. His 
lower lip hung down and made him lisp in his speech. He was proud, 
vindictive, and treacherous. Nevertheless, he could on occasion assume 
considerable affability of manner, and his smile is said to have been 
peculiarly sweet. He spoke several languages with fluency, and Spanish 
by preference. At once courageous and cautious, he had a penetrating 
eye for the choice of his subordinates, amongst whom were numbered at 
various times such ornaments of the piratical profession as Cacciadiavoli, 
Il Giudeo, Hassan Aga (a Sardinian renegade), &. He made a 
careful and fruitful study of the naval constructions of his time, and 
greatly improved the build and armament of the corsair vessels, making 
them lighter and fleeter than heretofore; for, as he was accustomed to 
remark to his lieutenants, a greyhound is better for the chase than a 
mastiff. In short, he was evidently no vulgar desperado, intent on petty 
plunder, buta leader of men, endowed with keen perceptions, cool daring, 
and Napoleonic unscrupulousness. It does not appear, however, that he 
made any pretence of carrying Mussulman “civilization ” into Christian 
countries. He simply robbed and ravaged because he wanted booty and 
slaves. But the world has progressed since A.D. 1530, or so. We have 
seen that the Republic of Genova la Superba was induced to buy him off 
on one occasion. He plundered Calabria, Campania, and Nice ; and in 
1536 (regnante Pope Paul III. Farnese) he caused such a panic along 
the whole of the Italian Mediterranean coast, that the Pontiff made 
a journey in person to hasten the armaments and defences of the 
Maremma, to visit the citadels, to comfort the people, and to encourage the 
troops and their leaders, In twenty-seven days he visited Nepi, Viterbo, 
Montefiascone, Orvieto, Gradoli, Capodimonte, Acquapendente, Tosca- 
nella, Corneto, Civita Vecchia, and Cere. And then he turned his 
attention to the walls of Rome. Guglielmotti maintains that the modern 
fortifications of Rome and the works of Sangallo and Castriotto, in the 
part of the city called the Borgo, and at the Vatican, had their origin in 
the necessity for being prepared against the Turks, and especially against 
the terrible Barbarossa. One of Barbarossa’s exploits was to disembark 
in the Island of Procida, in the Gulf of Naples, and from thence to burn, 
harry, and ravage the mainland in all directions. He bombarded 
Gaéta, he destroyed Sperlonga, he seized Fondi, a town in the present 
province of Caserta in the kingdom of Naples. And at this latter place 
he nearly succeeded in a pet plan of his, which was to carry off Giulia 
Gonzaga, widow of Vespasian Colonna, and reputed the most beautiful 
woman in Italy, and make a present of her to Sultan Soliman! The 
lady had the narrowest escape possible, being one of the first persons in 
the town to be aroused from sleep by the approach of the pirates, and 
hurrying away half-dressed. The town was sacked, and later the pirates 
burned Terracina, and finally they appeared on the Roman shores at the 
mouth of the Tiber. Such was the terror of the populations that contem- 
porary writers are almost unanimously of opinion that Barbarossa might 
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have captured Rome itself had he made the attempt. This, however, 
was not in his schemes. Having taken in stores of fresh water, and 
wood from the neighbouring forests, he made off straight for Tunis. 
Here Muley-Hassan, the legitimate sovereign, was very far from suspect- 
ing what awaited him. But Barbarossa, with perfect frankness and 
absence of any diplomatic fashions whatsoever, turned the Tunisian 
monarch out of his dominions, and installed himself as ruler instead ! 
After twelve years more of a brilliant and prosperous career, this 
remarkable personage died in his bed at Constantinople, and was buried 
(July 1546) on the shores of the Bosphorus at Therapia. To this day 
the ruins of his tomb are to be seen there, picturesquely overgrown with 
moss and ivy. 

The above are only a few brief pages from the varied chronicles of 
Mediterranean piracy, which are curiously and intimately connected 
with the history of European politics throughout the sixteenth century. 
And in our own times the geographical position of that famous Barbary 
coast has again made it important in the councils of Europe. Nay, to 
go further back by many centuries, the Italians of to-day discover that 
Cato’s warning about Carthage is not yet obsolete ; and that the fresh 
figs from Tunis are more quickly transported to their coasts by steam 
navies nowadays than they could be carried in the Roman galleys a 
hundred and fifty years before Christ. 
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Ir is an obvious remark to make that the forests and moors . and 
rivers of Scotland yield a larger revenue to their owners at the present 
day than they have ever done before. The woods, with which centuries 
ago the hills were covered, were of little benefit to the rude people of the 
country ; they supplied fuel and sheltered beasts of chase, and that was 
all. After the decay of these forests the bare mountains were almost 
valueless for many generations. A few cattle were pastured in the 
more fertile straths, and the game required for food was easily got on 
their outskirts, but the thousands of square miles of wild country which 
these glens intersected were little visited. Then about the end of last 
century sheep were introduced into the north; of late years they have 
in many places been removed to make room for deer, and 2,000/., 5,000/., 
and even 10,000/. a year is paid to the fortunate owners of what we eall 
“forest,” though it may be land quite destitute of trees. It is the same 
with the water; rivers which not so very long ago could be fished by 
anyone almost without permission are now let in small stretches at 501. 
or 100/.a month. At the present time there is a feeling in Scotland, 
more or less strong, that all ground devoted exclusively to deer is 
wasted ; but we have no intention in this paper of touching on this vexed 
question, interesting though it is, and we shall have nothing to say here 
about evictions, or the rights and wrongs of foresting land. Our object 
is to give a short account of the difference which exists between life in 
the wild hill country as it is now and asit was two or three generations 
back, looking at the question from a sportsman’s point of view, and to 
venture on a prophecy as to what its condition will be in the course of 
the next hundred years. 

In the young days of Christopher North, and Charles St. John, and 
William Scrope there lay a life open to a keen sportsman of moderate 
means which is barely possible now even to a very rich man. After a 
night spent in discussing all things under the sun with Tickler and Hogg 
—wisdom and supper and politics and literature, and whisky and poetry 
all mixed up together in one magnificent hodge-podge—the Professor 
used to sally forth in the wonderful garb in which he is represented in 
his Recreations. Whether the tent was pitched by Loch Etive or “ Sweet 
Dalmally,” or in the wilds of Perthshire, made little difference ; he went 
where he pleased, and no man lethim. St. John was not rich, and it is 
only a quarter of a century since he died, but he enjoyed, at any rate in 
the earlier part of his life, a privilege which no money could buy now— 
the right of going pretty much where he wished with his gun or rifle or 
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fishing-rod. Ifa man’s purse be sufficiently deep he may rent forest and 
moor and water, and slay the inhabitants thereof in immense numbers. 
He may kill more stags in one season than fifty years ago most stalkers 
would have got in ten, and count his grouse by thousands instead of 
hundreds of brace ; all this, too, in a couple of months, between the middle 
of August and the first week in October. But todo it he must have great 
wealth, and be prepared to pay for his few weeks’ sport something like 
the official income of a prime minister or of an archbishop ; and he must 
keep within his own bounds. St. John could not of course do this; he 
could not kill hecatombs of deer and grouse, and probably would not have 
cared about it even if he had had the opportunity. But he could wander 
away from his home in Moray a two, or three, or four days’ journey into 
the wilderness, and trouble his mind little about boundary stones and 
marches. If he wished to kill a particular stag few considerations for 
such obstacles need have prevented him. He could freely travel all 
day in almost any direction, spending the nights perhaps in a cave, or, if 
he was fortunate, at some shepherd’s house ; now and then the bothy of a 
smuggler would give him shelter. There, as he sat over his supper of 
trout or suspicious mutton, his host would tell him of the game there 
was in the neighbourhood—how the grouse were strong and plentiful in 
Glen Cassely or Strath Vaich, how he had started the big stag by the 
“Misty Lochan,” or seen him feeding in the evening in the corrie of the 
“Hollow of the Yellow Moon.” Sometimes he himself would come 


‘across great footprints showing fresh and recent in the damp black soil, 


and the unusual length of theslot, or perhaps some peculiarity in the shape, 
would tell him that the deer he was in search of had lately passed that 
way. Now all this is changed, and though deer-stalking is a wild sport 
still, it is less wild and more artificial than at that time. The strange 
limits known as “ marches” must be respected—boundaries bewildering 
and incomprehensible to the mind of an English keeper, used to 
substantial paling, or wall, or dyke. Here it is the sky line as seen 
from the road ; here you must wade into the middle of the river, and the 
sky line as seen from there is the march; here it is the watershed, and 
again chance stones lying irregularly to each other and widely separated, 
constitute the only tangible points in a line which must not be crossed. 
Sometimes these stones could be shifted, and were shifted. The curse 
which is supposed to attach itself to those who interfere with their neigh- 
bour’s landmark must weigh heavily on many an old Highlander’s soul. 
The marches of estates of course existed in the time we have been speak- 
ing of and long, long before ; as a rule they are of very great antiquity, 
But the boundaries of shootings on the same property are modern. 

Deer were then far less numerous than they are now. More 
men made poaching a regular profession ; keepers were few and swery 
far between; hand feeding, common now, in hard winters was quite 
unknown. Scrope, who had exceptional opportunities for procuring 
information, especially in Athol, gives a list of the number of deer in some 
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of the Northern forests, and, though approximate only, it probably con- 
veys a fair idea of the then state of things, and it shows how lightly the 
ground was stocked. But the stags, though fewer, were better. Fine 
heads go every autumn to M‘Leay’s and Snowie’s, but the best of them do 
not come up to some of those which may be seen in the old houses and 
castles of the North. It is difficult to believe that these queer, badly 
stuffed heads were ever tossed in alarm on a breezy hill, with their short 
necks, and straight sticking-out ears, and frightful glaring eyes. But in 
breadth of beam and wildness and roughness of horn they are superior 
to their posterity. We except, of course, those stags which are brought 
from Windsor or Savernake for the purpose of improving the breed, 
which, when they grow old—sometimes indeed before they grow old— 
are shot as specimens of Highland deer. Gordon Cumming relates how 
the old Duke of Gordon felt he had nothing left to live for after killing the 
stag with seventeen points. Who gets a legitimate Scotch stag with 
seventeen points now ? 

It is easy enough to account for the present inferiority. Then a 
deer had a chance of reaching a patriarchal old age. He might get 
knocked over by a huge bullet fired from an old flint musket, but the 
odds were in his favour. Meat was wanted and not horns, and probably 
a fat yeld hind was more acceptable to the stalker than a leaner beast 
with good antlers. Now such an one has, as it were, a price set upon 
him. His whereabouts and his goings, his departure from one forest and 
his entry into another are all known, and he must be possessed of very 
great wiliness if his days in this world are long. By a mysterious, and 
in that wild country somewhat incomprehensible, system of telegraphy, 
his presence here or there is noted as surely as the arrival of a great 
leader of fashion at Cannes or Biarritz ; he forms a topic of conversation 
on Sundays to the few keepers and shepherds who have come down to 
the kirk from their respective glens; a gillie crossing the hills to visit a 
friend, or on the more serious business of courting, mentions how he was 
missed during the week in such and such a corrie, and when a well- 
known stag is killed the. news is spread over a wide district in an 
incredibly short space of time. The infinitely more deadly rifle of 
modern days, the tiny expanding bullet of the express, weigh heavily 
against him. Deer are watched much more carefully now, owing to the 
greatly increased number of keepers, and every means is taken to get 
the utmost amount of sport for oneself, and give as little as possible to 
one’s neighbours. In a certain forest in the North there is a glen in 
which an immense number of stags stay during the greater part of the 
year, 400, 500, even 600 being there together at once. They are watched 
as a shepherd watches his sheep, almost as a woman her children, and 
the greatest care is taken not to disturb the mass. Stags straying away 
are followed, but no attempt is ever made on the main body of the herd, 
and the day, much longed for by the dwellers in the district, when it shall 
be dispersed, and its fragments scattered like a shell’s over the hills, 
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never comes. We are far from saying that the owners of such advan- 
tages are wrong ; probably most of us in their place would do the same. 

When the district which a man could travel over was practically 
unlimited, the difficulties of stalking were much increased. Good keepers 
of course know their own forests intimately. But even on familiar 
ground none but those who have tried it know how very hard it is to 
come out at the right place above the deer, when he is lost sight of, as 
often happens, during the greater part of a long stalk; and what care 
and forethought and study, what a long, patient apprenticeship is required 
to work with success against the wind, the deer-stalker’s greatest friend 
and most formidable enemy. And perhaps none but a deer-stalker knows 
what wind can do—its strange shifts and changes, its directly contrary 
motion at the same time, in the same glen, and often in the same corrie. 
In those days a man might beconstantly changing his ground. St. John 
might be shooting within a few weeks at Rosehall, or in Assynt, or 
among the Inverness-shire hills, and it was of course impossible for him 
to gain that minute knowledge of the immense district he wandered over 
which keepers or their master (if the latter is a sportsman) can have 
even of a very large forest. No doubt the shepherds at whose houses he 
sometimes spent the night gave him what help they could, and very valu- 
able it would be, especially then, when a shepherd was sometimes a bit 
of a poacher, But he had often to do what men rarely do nowadays—to 
find and stalk his deer on ground on which neither he nor his attendant 
(if he had one) had ever been before; to visit far-lying glens, guided by 
direction only, a very difficult matter to accomplish, as anyone who has 
tried it knows. 

The power of travelling easily and unconcernedly through this kind 
of country is an instinct; it comes naturally to some people, and many 
can never acquire it. You shoot a stag, you gralloch him, or rather 
watch that nice operation performed by more skilful hands, you tie a bit 
of paper to oneof his horns, and put some heather on his bonny brown 
side to scare away the ravens and the foxes, and then you go away and 
leave him. Perhaps he is lying in the furthest off corner of the forest, 
away by the most distant marsh. But though you go away wistfully, 
and feel, as you tramp the long miles back to the lodge, and see the hills 
which, when you started, were far in front of you gradually become left 
as far behind, that you have lost him for ever, there is no cause for alarm. 
For every glen and stream and hill, every rock and corrie, often every big 
stone, has its name, even in this unpeopled region, sometimes harsh- 
sounding, and sometimes most musical alike in the Gaelic and the 
English ; and, guided by half a dozen words from the keeper, a gillie and 
his pony will go by the shortest and best way to where the stag is lying. 

There is a danger in this kind of solitary shooting which is always 
present, though the thought of it seldom troubles the mind. A man 
may utterly lose his way in mist: we have known hill men of great 
experience completely at fault in a thick mist, and that on their own 
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ground and not far from their homes. When it is very dense, and doeg 
not lift to enable landmarks to be seen even for a moment, and when 
what little wind there may be is constantly shifting, and changing its 
quarter every few minutes, even the best man may be at a loss for a 
time. But, at the worst, a bad mist would only mean an uncomfortable 
night out of doors. Snow is a much more formidable enemy, though to 
the shepherd rather than the sportsman. But there is a danger always 
present to the latter, even on the finest and clearest summer day. The 
slip of a foot, the twisting or spraining of an ankle, which in the low 
country would only cause so much pain and inconvenience, up here 
would mean very much more. A false step whilst eagerly running 
over broken ground, steep and stony, and full of treacherous heather- 
covered holes, might in a moment make a strong man as helpless as a 
child ; and if he was on one of the higher tops, or in some remote, rarely 
visited valley, and the shots which he would fire were unheard or mis- 
understood, he would die of starvation. And if the worst happened—if 
the victim was a poacher, or a man not known in the district, or a 
solitary sportsman for some reason not missed, and the long lines of 
crows and ravens hastening to the spot were unnoticed—there are places 
in all forests lonely enough to hide his bones for many a long day. Such 
an accident rarely indeed happens; snow, or a fall over some rock, 
accounts for the few violent deaths which occur amongst the hills. 
Success carried out to its fulness by one’s own unaided efforts is always 
sweetest: the salmon gaffed by the fisherman, the deer successfully 
stalked by the shooter himself, seem fairer than other salmon and deer ; 
and so when, in some unknown, nameless corrie, after long pursuit, Mr. 
St. John knocked over his stag, he deserved far more credit than would 
be due now to the slayer of ten times the number in a well-stocked forest. 

Once good fishing was within the reach of a poor man; it can hardly 
be said to be so now. And the fact may be noticed that, as rod fishings 
have become more valuable, so has the number of the fish decreased—the 
number, that is, of those who reach the upper waters. It is a well- 
authenticated fact that the Sluie Pool, on the Findhorn, once gave 1,300 
salmon as the result of one night’s netting—a quantity, as Mr. Francis 
Francis says, probably greater than the supply of the whole river now 
during the season; and there are men yet living who can remember 
when fresh and kippered salmon formed a large part of the food of poor 
crofters in wild districts. The rents got now for good stretches of water 
areenormous. We have known one rod pay 100/. for a month for a part 
of a river, and get absolutely nothing for it, another killing six fish for 
the samesum. 5/.a week on Loch Tay is cheap in comparison with this. 

Many causes contribute to this scarcity of salmon for the angler. So 
far as pollution is concerned the Northern rivers are as they have ever 
been ; no mills, or chemical works, or collieries pour their foulness into 
the Beauly, or the Naver, or the Laxford, or the Shin, and it is the net 
fishing in the tidal waters which is chiefly responsible for the decrease in 
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the number of fish which gain the upper waters. Instead of being let to 
small tacksmen at a nominal sum, or being worked by the proprietors in 
a careless and unscientific way, these are now in the hands of men who 
pay huge rents for them and spare no expense in plant or men. We 
never go to these stations without wondering how it is that any fish at 
all get up some rivers during six days of the week, and indeed, except 
during heavy floods, few do get up. Look at the Kyle of Sutherland, 
and consider the risks which have to be run by a salmon who meditates 
an expedition up the Oykel to Kinloch Alsh. He has, we will suppose, 
missed the numerous traps which have been set for him along the coast. 
At the “shots” below Bonar Bridge the nets are never out of the water, 
day or night, from Monday morning till late on Saturday: as one is 
being hauled up the treacherous meshes of another are unfolding them- 
selves a little way above. If our fish runs the gauntlet of this pair 
safely, he is only at the beginning of his troubles. There is another 
“shot” a few hundred yards above the little town, another near the 
viaduct of Invershin, another at the mouth of the river Shin, some- 
times another at the head of the tidal water, sometimes yet another 
above this last, near Rosehall. And then the hungry angler is waiting 
for him. ‘Truly if there be such a thing as an insurance office in the 
North Sea there must be a heavy premium paid by those fish which 
belong to the Cassely or the Oykel! The only time for a free passage is 
on Sunday, and if the river is out of condition then, and the tides not 
suitable for bringing up the fish (and to the anxious watcher far above 
this seems generally to be the case), by far the greater bulk of the strong 
run of salmon which have been waiting their opportunity in the Kyle 
are captured during the week, and are flying, cold and stiff, in their icy 
coffins to London when they should have been leaping and plunging, 
rejoicing the hearts of all who saw them, far up in the higher pools. 

But rod-fishing has also suffered in other ways. Till comparatively 
recently the moors were left pretty much as they have been for hundreds 
of years ; it was only at the end of last century that sheep-farming was 
introduced into the North. Indeed, in 1792 the people made a deter- 
mined attempt to drive the whole of the sheep stock of Ross-shire and 
Sutherland over the Inverness-shire March, and were only prevented by 
the military, under Sir Hector Munro, of Foulis. Then for a long time 
no attempt was made to improve the pastures. But of late years a great 
deal has been done to get the surplus water away: rivulets have been 
cleared out, and hundreds of miles of open sheep drains cut. The conse- 
quence is that this water all comes down at once. The rain which used 
to run and trickle through the moors and mosses, and afford a safe and 
pleasant carriage upwards to the “ silver-scaled seafarers” of Mr. Morris, 
or act as caviare and olives on the jaded appetites of fat old trout, now 
runs off in a few hours—an ugly, comparatively useless mass. It is 
necessary to be on the spot, and catch the water at the right moment, 
so quickly do the rivers rise and fall. We have driven on a June 
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evening up the long length of a Sutherland stream, and looked with 
despair at its clearness and “smallness,” at its motionless pools and 
shallows, so fine that out of the hundreds of fish which had been waiting 
for weeks to go up not one dare try them. We have seen it coming down 
the next morning in a flood so angry that, from its source far up in the 
mountains down to the sea, there was no place where th> strongest man 
could pass, and so thick with the washings of the hills that one might as 
well throw in a boot as a fly; and in the evening, twenty miles up, we 
have met and captured bright, fresh-run grilse. Often a burn which can 
be crossed in the morning almost dry-shod will a few hours later be 
rattling down big stones as if they were apples—utterly impassable to a 
single man, and only to be waded by two or three firmly laced together, 
Such spates as these are much commoner now, and the spawning beds 
are more liable to destruction and injury. Draining is a great evil to 
the salmon-fisher ; indeed, it may be said that whatever is of benefit to 
the sheep-farmer works against the interests of the sportsman. 

It was a fair country to live in, the hill country of the North, in old 
days ; it is a bonnie country still. It may be doubted whether it will 
be so desirable a place of residence in the course of another hundred 
years. Will land be still under deer, and grouse, and sheep then, or will 
it be entirely given up to the farmer? Perhaps none of these things 
will happen. There can be no practical doubt that all the lower and 
available land will in the course of time come under the plough. Moor, 
or bog, or marsh, or sand, whatever it may be, it will have to do more 
for our children than ever it has done for their fathers. The Duke of 
Sutherland has shown on his Northern property what can be accomplished 
in this way by money and skilled men’s brains. What would an old 
Highlander dead a hundred years think, if he could see, as we once saw, 
thirteen great steam engines at work at the same time on the shores of 
Loch Shin? The Brahan Seer lost a grand chance of immortalising him- 
self when he failed to foresee the doings of the future at Lairg and 
Kildonan. Whether these works pay the Duke or not, they cannot fail 
to be of enormous value to his descendants—a splendid memorial to his 
name. It is surely a great good to bring people into the country ; here 
and there it still seems the object of other folk to drive them out. 

The draining, the road-making, the building, and the cultivation 
have been done; what is wanted now is an improved climate, and there 
is little doubt that that can be given too. Oats and turnips cannot be 
sown on a hillside which lies at an inclination of 45°; but such ground 
can be planted. Those who have been in Switzerland know how the fir 
grows on slopes on which even a good climber would not dare to trust 
himself without a rope ; how a cranny in an almost perpendicular rock 
will be filled by a fine tree, which must often have to explore most care- 
fully with its roots before it can find passages which will admit them 
and give them the little soil they require. With the exception of the 
stony parts of the higher hills, and some of the deepest bogs, we believe 
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there is little ground which could not be planted, and which will not be 
planted in the course of a few generations. There can be no doubt that 
planting on a large scale would be of immense benefit to such a country 
as Scotland—in all wet climates it is of great benefit—and it would add 
very largely to the value of the arable land below. 

In the old days, as everyone knows, the Scotch hills were densely 
wooded : on most moors the remains of trees are to be found by digging 
afoot or two. But, indeed, it is not necessary to take this trouble: 
every peat bog, moss hole, and burn-side has its store of wood lying ex- 
posed, and in the lower depths of every commonty peat digging lie sturdy 
large-limbed fir, and birch, with its delicate silver bark so fresh that it 
is difficult to realise the enormous time that has certainly passed since 
the sap ran up behind it. There are fine remnants of old forests to 
be seen still here and there; those in Athol, and Rannoch, and Rothie 
Murchus are examples. Far up on many a hillside, too, are grand soli- 
tary firs still standing, often bleached and twisted for want of shelter, 
and yet often seemingly little affected by the storms they have to bow 
to, or rather creak and groan under ; for a Scotch fir bows little, he 
would rather break. 

Different causes contributed to the decay of these great forests, but 
we have no reasons for thinking that a change in the climate was one of 
them. In the course of centuries the ground grew “stale.” The accu- 
mulated deposits of leaves and pine needles, and fallen trees, which rotted 
slowly away, never being removed, formed a soft upper soil which, in a 
damp country like the north and west of Scotland, grew gradually un- 
suited to the growth of timber ; for there was no drainage to counteract 
its effects, and then the wind worked terrible havoc. Let anyone note 
the destruction caused by a heavy storm on wood planted on a dry hill- 
side and on wet, undrained ground, and he will see how great this must 
have been. In the former case trees will be down, no doubt, and broken 
as well, but they will not be lying low literally by the acre, as in the 
moist plantations. And great tracts of country were devastated by 
fire. The Highland Railway Co. has been for some time planting a thin 
belt of wood on each side of the line, not for the value of the timber, but 
as a protection against snow. And if a thin strip of trees will grow on 
the wild exposed moorlands which lie between Lairg and the Caithness 
March, who can doubt that forests would do well where the trees would 
protect one another, not for a dozen or score of yards, but for as many 
miles ? 

So we may say that as wood has grown before it will again, and that 
the fallow which the ground has had of a few score or a few hundred years, 

as the case may be, should be a grand preparation for another crop ; 
also that planting on a large scale, planting thousands and thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of acres, would do much to drain the atmosphere 
of its over-abundant moisture, and enable the corn crops in the valleys 


to be reaped in due season—not only reaped, but gathered. We have seen 
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a fine crop of wheat falling on an inch of snow instead of on its own crisp 
stubble, whilst the binders had to blow their aching fingers as if it was 
January instead of only well on in October. And whilst this planting 
would bea public benefit, an immense boon to the whole country, we 
cannot imagine a better investment for the money of a rich man. Who 
can sum up the revenue from wood which the holder of the Seafield 
estates fifty years hence will reap from work done by the earl who has 
lately died? Who can measure the capital sum which will then be 
represented by those woods in Strathspey? Lord Seafield planted scores 
of millions of trees, large English properties could be put inside his 
plantations. Others are doing the same, though not to the same extent. 
The Duke of Sutherland is planting at Shinness, for the better sheltering 
of his new farms there. There are landowners in Ross-shire getting large 
sums yearly from woods which they themselves put in when no longer 
young men, Many are planting, but not regularly and systematically 
and as a matter of course, as we think it will one day be done. The 
woods of the North, when compared with the heather, are as the prover- 
bial drop in a bucket. We have stood in the middle of Ross-shire with 
the sea on both sides full in view, and a scanty fringe of green on the 
east was all that could be seen. ; 
Whether would it pay best, to hold sheep or to plant, to grow mut- 
ton and wool or to grow wood? The improvement in the climate which 
extensive planting would produce should properly be considered here, 
but even without this we fancy there can be no doubt as to the answer. 
To plant largely means that a man must have the command of large 
capital, and this is the reason why so little has been hitherto done, for 
the old Highland proprietors had as a rule no money to spend on any- 
thing which would not bring them in immediate interest. There must 
be a great outlay at first, a heavy loss for some time, a loss for a long 
time. The draining (though on a great deal of ground little of this would 
be required), the fencing (though this again in some places would be 
unnecessary), and the labour would cost a great deal of money, and to 
this would have to be added the loss of the sheep rent, and to a certain 
extent, and after a certain number of years, the loss of a game rent. 
Much money would have to be sunk, and much spent for some time with 
no visible return. But each season the moors would become more and 
more spotted with green, and after a while—no joyful sight this, or 
thought either—the grouse would cease to love the rank heather, and be 
driven to desert the ground which had been their home for so long. The 
plantations would begin to pay for their thinnings ; each year these would 
be worth more ; the trees will grow whilst you are sleeping ; and though 
storms, and snow, and disease must do harm, and bad markets cause 
anxiety, it cannot be to such an extent as where live stock is concerned. 
If a father, in the course of a certain number of years after the birth of 
a son, were to plant ten or twelve thousand acres of hill, the latter, long 
before he should perforce cease to take an interest in his property, or be 
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unable to enjoy it, even long before he became an old man, would reap 
from the woods a yearly income far greater than any sheep or deer rent 
could ever be, even taking into consideration the first losses and allow- 
ing a fair interest for his capital during the earlier unproductive years. 

We cannot enter into elaborate figures here ; and, indeed, the object 
of this paper is rather to give the general sketch of an idea than to go 
closely into detail. The rent of sheep ground varies from 3d. up to 3s. 
an acre. Hill farms are not let by the acre, however, like arable. There 
is always a great deal of land absolutely worthless. In Devonshire a 
man calculates how many sheep can be fed on an acre ; here sometimes the 
question would be how many hundred acres would feed one sheep. You 
cannot well have a sheep rent and aclear rent. Atleast thatis the opinion 
of the modern sportsman. If you do have both, both are of course pro- 
portionably less. In most forests there is no sheep rent. It is impossible 
to fix definitely the value per acre of forest, for it varies, and it depends 
not always on the goodness of its pastures, or the extent of its marches, 
but on its situation with regard to other ground. For a forest may be 
well watered and well sheltered, with fine corries and rich valleys, and 
yet not be good for deer—at least for stags. No one knows why this is 
s0—why there should be what are sometimes called “stag forests” and 
“hind forests ;” why, when everything seems equal, one range of hills 
should hold hundreds of stags always, and another range close to and 
seemingly equally favoured should be without them for the greater part . 
ofthe year. But it isso, and a value is put upon a forest not by the 
quality of its pastures or its extent, but by the number of stags which 
can be taken out of it ina season. 50/. a stag is the sum generally 
fixed. There may be 20,000 acres in it, or there may be 50,000, and 
yet the rent be the same. It must be remembered that now and then 
forests are thrown upon their owners’ hands for perhaps several years, 
and that the actual value of their produce then—the deer that might 
be killed—is nothing, or next to nothing, little more than a small 
saving in the butcher's bill. Yet, asa rule, proprietors do not lose by 
preferring deer to sheep, for, except in rare cases, it would not pay sheep 
farmers to give the rents. This is shown by the fact that the combined 
rents of a grazing and a grouse moor, or of a grazing which is also under 
deer, seldom come up to the single one of the same ground when it is put 
under forest. It generally pays to forest ground. 

Supposing the hills planted, the shooting rent would not be altogether 
lost. The grouse would go; they could not live in the woods; they 
would be found here and there where the heather was not too rank, on 
high stony ground where trees refused to grow, and after reaching a 
eertain elevation of course they would not grow. But they—the grouse— 
‘would be sadly diminished in numbers, a mournful remnant only com- 
pared with what they once had been. There would be plenty of deer 
and roe and black game in the woods; and though most men con- 
sider driving a far inferior sport to stalking, yet some delight in 
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it, and would doubtless be prepared to pay highly for the privilege, 
At any rate the shooting rent would be an appreciable sum. The 
sheep farmers would get what they are asking for now—the forests 
fenced. It is doubtful whether they would be satisfied with the result, 
or willingly turn their shears into axes. An advantage in this new 
system would be the greatly increased number of men who would be 
wanted in the country. Few are wanted on great sheep farms, fewer 
still in deer forests ; it would be little to the profit of a landowner, then, 
to advocate emigration to his tenants, to destroy small holdings, or to pull 
down houses for the sake of creating a solitude ; but the woodman would 
take the place of the shepherd, and, to a certain extent, of the keeper. 

Large burns could be utilised for bringing down the timber, as they 
are now on the Continent, and as they used to be on a smaller scale in 
some parts of the Highlands. Many and many an hour have we passed, 
whilst waiting in a Ross-shire glen for a stag to get up or lie down, or do 
something which he would not do, in staring at the great precipice at its 
head, and the little black loch below with its curious, seemingly tide-worn 
sides. A good many years ago—thirty or forty, perhaps—when the wood 
of old dark Scotch fir which grew here far up the mountains was being 
cut down, a dam was made at the outlet of the loch, and when enough 
timber bad been dragged into the little burn below an artificial spate 
used to be let loose, which floated the trees into a larger burn, and 
thence into a river. But one day, when a very large collection lay in or 
near the burn, the dam burst, and earth and rocks and water all came 
down together, completely burying the wood (which lies there still) and 
heaping up a great pile of rubbish as a monument. The loch’s surface 
was lowered several feet, and it has looked a dismal place ever sinca. 
The fir which grew in this valley was excellent timber, fine, ant firm, 
and enduring, as good as such wood could be. 

If these ideas be correct the mountains of Scotland will some ph be 
covered with wood, and the term “ forest,” which sometimes creates such 
confusion in the minds of Southerners, when applied to the bare sides of 
Ben Alder, or the Black Mount, or to the Reay Country, will again be- 
come a correct description of them. And then to our eyes, or rather to 
the eyes of our imagination, they will be spoilt. It would not be only 
the loss of the game which we should lament ; it would be most painful 
to see roe and black game take the place of grouse ; it would hardly be 
less grievous that the deer should live and not be seen. But the hills 
would bécome like those of the Hartz; they would be put on a level with the 
Schwarzwald ; all their ruggednesses and irregularities would be hidden 
by trees ; they would become monotonous through too much green. The 
Feldberg, the Schauinsland, and the Belchen in the Black Forest are 
considerably higher than Ben Nevis, Ben Cruachan, or Ben Mhor, and 
yet no one (unless he were a most prejudiced German) would say that 
the view of the Baden hills was equal to that of the Scotch. The former 
is fine, no doubt, a waving or a quiet sea of dark silver firs, relieved in 
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places by the brighter greens of beeches and larch. But when the sun 
is setting his rays never linger so lovingly here as on the purple and 
brown heather of Scotland, on the rocks and green burns and corries, 
and on the brilliant reds and yellows of bracken. There every colour 
and shade of colour is represented, and the sharp little peaks of granite 
or limestone, the great’ weather-worn boulders, and the small carpets of 
crimson moss act as mirrors, if we may use the word, alike for him and 
for the stormy shadows of the clouds. Amongst these other mountains, 
wood-covered to the very summit, you see nothing of this; it may be 
there—some of it—but it has to be taken on trust. 

The North is not what it once was, perhaps, but it is probably 
infinitely superior to what it will one day become. Let us be thankful 
for what is left us. We can still, even in these days of railways and 
steamers and tourists, get well away from them all. We can wander 
scores of miles over moors and hills known only to sportsmen and to 
keepers and shepherds. We can, if we please, make long journeys in dis- 
tricts little visited even by them, and from some height look at a view 
which, though far more extensive than any to be seen in England, shows 
no house or smoke, or sign that human being has ever been there—nothing 
but heather, and water, and stone, and sky. We can go for miles and 
miles on bare tops almost as lonely as it is possible for any place to be. 
Deer may pass there, but, except in the great heat of summer, they never 
linger, for there is no grass. Grouse may light there, but very seldom, 
for the heather is little else but a mass of bleached roots lightly 
woven over a thin skin of soil—if that can be called soil which consists 
entirely of the wear and tear of granite, and limestone, and quartz. 
Sheep never go there. Life is represented by a few ptarmigan and white 
hares, and a few great bees, which boom aimlessly about, seeming to 
seek for honey which they never find. There is some moss, brilliant in 
its greens, where there is moisture, and yellow and parched where it 
precariously exists upon the stone. Great grey, weather-stained, lichen- 
covered boulders are everywhere, standing up from amongst myriads of 
small fragments, which the frost and sun and rain of scores of centuries 
have broken up. You may go great distances and see nothing but these 
rocks and fragments, unless it be a black hole or small tarn, whose peaty 
water makes the stones in the shallows look as yellow as gold. It seems 
impossible that such a district as this should ever become desecrated or 
cockneyfied, or turned to any other use than that which it fulfils now. 
It is a wild place in summer even on a hot August day; a sombre 
place in autumn, when all nature seems toned down to one shade of 
greyish brown ; a grim place in winter, when the wind sweeps over it 
and, howling, carries the snow in great drifts down to the lower glens. 
But white, or grey, or golden, there are some few people who look upon 
it as a part—not the least fair—of a country fairer to their eyes than 
the most fertile gnd richly wooded district in Britain. 
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Great Men's Relatives. 


— so 


In the friendship of great men, once they are passed away, there is this 
advantage, that you are not obliged to like their relatives. Clarendon 
says the English could have endured Oliver, if it had not been for the 
other Cromwells. He, they acknowledged, had a natural nobleness of 
demeanour: Henry gave himself airs, and it was too evident that the 
part of heir-apparent rather bored Richard. Certainly it is pleasant to 
know. the best thoughts of Hooker’s mind, without one’s converse being 
broken upon by the shrill voice of Mrs. Hooker ; or to sail with Nelson 
into Aboukir Bay without having to follow him to Merton and see Sir 
William Hamilton trying to look happy. 

And yet there could be few more interesting subjects of study than 
this of great men’s relatives. The moment one is not bound to admire 
them, or be civil to them, one can profitably spend an hour in their 
company. They may at least teach us what not to be, and how not to 
do it. Sometimes we may learn from them a more useful lesson—that 
greatness is not necessarily goodness nor happiness. The moral is old 
enough, but none the less requires to be enforced again from age to age. 
Gray imagined a Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. ‘Well, poor 
Richard was that—a better man than his father, if old-fashioned canons 
of right and wrong are to hold, if ambition be at best but a splendid 
sin, if the meek are really blessed, if a good cause has no need of legions. 
Quintus Cicero, again, strikes one as a healthier type of man than his 
eloquent brother, for all Mr. Trollope’s pleadings. Quintus has left us no 
Tusculan disputations ; but the record of an orderly and honourable life 
is worth a good many arguments on the immortality of the soul. Who 
would have been the most reliable friend in need, Goldsmith or his 
brother, the original of the Vicar of Wakefield? Whose lot was the 
more enviable, Napoleon’s or Lucien’s ? 

It is amusing or sad, according as you are of the Democritan or 
Heraclitan school, to take any prominent historic character, whom 
hitherto you have only known in his public or literary capacity ; and 
try to find out “all about him,” as if you were employed by a Private 
Inquiry Office. You know that Wolsey was a pluralist, but were not 
perhaps aware that he had a natural son whom he made an archdeacon ; 
or that Milton’s brother Christopher turned Catholic, and was knighted 
and made a judge by James II.; or that Wesley’s wife had a great deal 
to put up with from the Pontiff of Methodism; or that Lord Stowell’s 
harshness broke his son’s heart. 

But there are more agreeable discoveries to be made. For instance, 
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one would be glad of further acquaintance with Mr. Anthony Bacon, 
the “loving and beloved brother” of Francis, as the latter addresses 
him in the prefatory epistle to the first edition of the Essays. Anthony 
seems to have been prevented by ill-health from realising the high 
expectations his friends had formed of him. “TI assure you,” says 
Francis, “I sometimes wish your infirmities translated upon myself, 
that her Majesty might have the service of so active and able a mind ; 
and I might be with excuse confined to these contemplations and studies 
for which I am fitted.” The next edition of the Essays was dedicated 
to Sir John Constable, for Anthony “was with God,” as Francis 
informs Sir John Bacon’s wife, whom he described in 1603 as “an 
alderman’s daughter, a handsome maiden, to his liking,” proved ill- 
suited to him, or he to her; for the truth is difficult to get at. If one 
may judge from the sentiments expressed in the Essays, Bacon was 
hardly what is termed a marrying man. He scorns the poetic ideal of 
love, “as if man, made for the contemplation of heaven, and all noble 
objects, should do nothing but kneel before a little idol, and make him- 
self a subject, though not of the mouth (as beasts are), yet of the eye, 
which was given him for higher purposes.” And “he was reputed one 
of the wise men, that made answer to the question when a man should 
marry : A young man not yet, an elder man not at all.” 

In Bishop Hall’s autobiography we get a glimpse of another Bacon, 
Sir Edmund, grandson of Sir Nicholas, and consequently nephew of 
Francis. He does not fail to exhibit the family characteristic of pru- 
dence. In 1605 Sir Edmund invited Hall to accompany him to Spa, 
or the Spa, as he calls it, representing “the safety, the easiness, the 
pleasure, and the benefit of that small excursion, if opportunity were 
taken at that time, when the Earl of Hertford passed as ambassador to 
the Archduke Albert of Brussels (sic).” Once on Belgian soil, Hall 
soon got into theological discussion with a Jesuit, whom he conceived 
he had worsted. Father Baldwin, however, an English Jesuit, sent 
Hall a polite invitation next day to come and renew the argument with 
himself. “Sir Edmund Bacon, in whose hearing the message was 
delivered, gave me secret signs of his utter unwillingness to give way to 
any further conferences, the issue whereof might prove dangerous, since 
we were to pass further, and beyond the bounds of the protection of our 
ambassador.” In a subsequent discussion with a prior of the Carmelites, 
Sir Edmund, “ both by his eye and tongue,” wisely “took off” Hall, as 
the latter confesses. 

Sir Edmund might have proved a useful private secretary to his 
uncle. On the whole you find quite as many cases of great men’s rela- 
tives proving useful to them as of their being encumbrances. It isa 
good thing to see brethren working together in unity, as the Wellesleys 
in India, or the Wesleys in England, or the brothers Grimm, or the 
Schlegels. The ablest lieutenant of Frederick the Great was his 
brother Henri, “ There is only one of us,” the king once said, pointing 
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to Prince Henri, “ who has never made a mistake.” It is melancholy to 
remember that Henri hated the brother he served so well. Frederick 
did all he could to win his affection in vain. A pair of brother soldiers 
not less interesting to Englishmen are Henry V. and John Duke of 
Bedford. General Churchill, too, served with credit under Marlborough. 
The fame of the Napiers is still fresh. One would like to couple the 
Howes, but it is not fair to the hero of the Ist of June. Sir William 
was a brave soldier and nothing more. 

Partnerships between fathers and sons are too numerous to be noticed, 
but there are a few curious instances in which the father has seconded 
the son. A certain King of Media appointed his father to a satrapy, 
and the sire quietly served under the son. But since the hereditary 
principle first found favour among men, no sovereign can have felt him- 
self altogether a king while his father lived, Philip II. was constantly 
receiving advice from the ex-emperor, and must have felt bound at least 
to excuse himself when he did not follow it. How much the paternal 
superintendence annoyed him he showed by delaying the payment of the 
paternal pension. There are fathers, again, and more of them, perhaps, 
than we suppose, who have been content to be the humble admirers of 
their sons, and to bask in the rays of their good fortune. Old Mr. 
Richard Clive had never thought his son good for much till the news of 
the defence of Arcot arrived in England, but he gradually became im- 
moderately proud and fond of his son, who joined filial piety to his other 
qualities. Robert cleared off the mortgages on the family estate, settled 
800/. a year on his parents, and insisted that they should keep a coach. 
Mr. Clive now began to mix in fashionable society, and was presented 
at Court. The King graciously noticed him, and asked where Lord 
Clive was. ‘He will be in town very soon,” said the honest squire quite 
aloud, “and then your Majesty will have another vote,” whicli was true 
enough, but not intended for publication. One can scarcely be surprised 
that it was never thought expedient to confer a peerage on Mr. Richard 
Clive. On St. John’s being created a viscount his father obtained a 
similar title, though by some blunder his patent was dated after his 
son’s, so that the latter had the precedence. Their descendant still sits 
in the House of Lords as Viscount Bolingbroke and St. John. The 
above precedent, however, has by no means been invariably followed. 
It is pleasant to read how Rowland Hill, when he returned from the 
Peninsula a peer and a general, quietly took his seat at his father’s table 
in the old Shropshire manor-house, not according to his rank, but simply 
according to his birth as a younger son. It is noteworthy that Lord 
Beaconsfield, with his usual good nature, turned Mr. Abney-Hastings 
into Lord Donington to lessen the distance between him and his son, 
the Earl of Loudoun. 

One fact the student of history should not lose sight of. Great men, 
the best of them, think far more of their relatives than of the public ; 
otherwise they would be, as Bristolle says of the man who should prefer 
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an habitual condition of solitude to society, either gods or brutes, either 
more or less than men. When one says that they think more of their 
relatives than of the community at large, one is not necessarily implying 
that they would prefer a son’s interest to that of the State, but simply 
that that son’s welfare and happiness is probably a more frequent subject 
of reflection than schemes of legislation or war. The circumstance is, 
by comparison, honourable to humanity. Vulgar personal ambition, 
ambition purely for self and selfish enjoyment, is rare. Cordially as he 
detested Shaftesbury, Dryden admits that that statesman neither plotted 
nor toiled for himself ; 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide, 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 

Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ; 

Punish a body which he could not please, 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 

To that unfeathered, two-legged thing—a son. 


Then it is a truism to observe that statesmen honestly conceive their 
own kith and kin to be endowed with higher aptitudes for administra- 
tion than they may actually possess. Again, granted two men, one rather 
cleverer than the other, but the second a Secretary of State’s cousin : 
could one blame the secretary for choosing his cousin as under-secretary 
rather than the slightly cleverer man? The minister might argue with 
justice that the inferiority of talent in his kinsman was compensated for 
by the fact that he knew him well; for no one will deny that it is an 
advantage to a chief to be thoroughly acquainted with the character and 
dispositions of his subordinates. Hence the shrewd and by no means 
cynical remark of Palmerston’s, “The best man for any place is the man 
I like best.” 

The Complete Patron; or, A Guide to Ministers, has yet to be 
written; and very difficult it would be to lay down anything more 
than the vaguest rules for the distribution of loaves and fishes. But 
there are bright examples and examples to be shunned. After Robert 
Grosseteste had been named Bishop of Lincoln, his rustic brother called 
on him and solicited preferment. The Bishop replied that if he wanted 
a new plough or a yoke of oxen he would cheerfully pay for them; but, 
he added, “ A peasant I found you, and a peasant I shall leave you.” 
The good Bishop might have put the truth a little more politely : 
possibly he feared that anything less than the plainest speech would 
not be understood. Napoleon once found himself in exactly the opposite 
position to Grosseteste, with a poor relative who only begged to be left 
alone and positively dreaded the idea of elevation out of his own homely 
sphere. It was quite a surprise to the Emperor, in the heyday of his 
glory, to learn that a mere parish priest in Tuscany bore the name of 
Bonaparte, and descended from a common ancestor with him, Straight- 
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way an aide-de-camp was despatched to Italy to ask the Abbé what he 
would like. The Emperor wanted him, if only for the sake of the 
family prestige, to accept a bishopric; and it was hinted that the purple 
would soon follow. The Padre would none of these honours at any 
price ; and ended by convincing the officer of his sincerity. Napoleon 
shrugged his shoulders at his emissary’s report, but did not insist. 

To the question, What caused the fall of Napoleon? Talleyrand 
would have replied in two words: “ His relatives.” The Prince of 
Bénévent’s answer is as correct as any that could be framed. Properly 
supported by Joseph in Spain, by Jerome in Westphalia, by Louis in 
Holland, by Murat in Naples, the Emperor would have been invincible. 
Talleyrand tells us that he warned Napoleon of the inevitable conse- 
quence of entrusting important interests to men like Jerome and Joseph, 
‘“‘¢ Make them,’ I said to his Majesty, ‘arch-chancellors, arch-electors, 
and so forth, as much as you please. Give them any number of honorary 
distinctions. Do not think of giving them real power.’” The ablest 
opponent of Napoleon during the first half of his career committed the 
same mistake on « simaller scale. Pitt, whose name was considered 
synonymous with patriot, would not see that his brother, Lord Chatham, 
was wholly unfit for high office. For more than six years, including two 
of war, he kept him at the head of the Admiralty, till something like a 
public outcry compelled the incapable Minister to resign. Pitt soon 
recalled him to the Cabinet as Lord President. The second Chatham 
was so dull a man that George III. hesitated to give him the Garter 
which he had offered to Pitt, and which the latter at once begged for his 
brother. Finally, the King consented, on the distinct understanding, 
as he wrote, that the honour should be considered as bestowed on the 
Pitt family in general. It is fair to Pitt to add that others than himself 
formed a mistaken estimate of the Earl’s capacities, Even after the 
terrible fiasco of the Walcheren expedition, Lord Chatham was thought 
good enough to be Governor of Gibraltar. In 1789 Pitt had as colleagues 
in the Cabinet, his brother aforesaid, and his first-cousin, Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Grenville, the Home Minister, who was just thirty years old. 
His Viceroy of Ireland was another first-cousin, the Marquis of 
Buckingham. The elder Pitt was equally partial to his connections, 
with results, at one time, mournful for his country and almost fatal ‘to 
his own reputation. But in the administration of 1757-61 he found 
room for them all, without perceptible injury to the public. His 
brother-in-law, Lord Temple, held the Privy Seal ; Temple’s brother, 
George Grenville, was Treasurer of the Navy ; James Grenville had a 
snug post, and Henry Grenville was duly provided for. On the other 
hand, it was no small gain to Pitt to be able to command the vast 
parliamentary influence of his relatives by marriage. There is no doubt 
he was devoted to Lady Hester ; but he had loved wisely. 

As a rule, great men have oftener helped their relatives than been 
helped by them. It is strange to see how, at the commencement of their 
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careers, Some men of genius, who might have been expected to start in 
life backed by the eager friendship of powerful kinsmen, have—for all 
practical purposes—stood as much alone as the typical Scotch boy who 
comes to London with sixpence in his pocket. Read Byron’s account of 
his first visit to the House of Lords. He seems, one of his biographers 
remarks, to have had “a keen and painful sense of the loneliness of his 
position.” He could not find a single Peer to introduce him, and this 
from no lack of cousins in the Upper House. After wandering about 
for a while, he made his way into a room where the fees were to be paid 
—there is never any difficulty in finding such places. . Next he entered 
the House itself. Only a few lords were present, and Byron was afraid 
to look at them. Without turning his eyes to the right or to the left, 
he advanced straight up to the woolsack to take the oaths. In the 
Chancellor’s seat sat Eldon, who tried to put the bashful lad at his ease, 
spoke kindly to him, and held out his hand. Byron replied to these 
advances with a stiff bow, and gave the Chancellor the tips of his 
fingers. He subsequently offered a lame excuse for his pertness, as one 
must consider it, remembering Eldon’s position and the fact that Byron 
was then only known as the author of Hours of Idleness. “ If,” says 
Byron, “I had shaken hands heartily, he would have set me down for . 
one of his party ; but I will have nothing to do with any of them. I 
have taken my seat, and now I will go abroad.” Where, all this time, 
was Lord Carlisle, whose “ obliged ward and affectionate kinsman” had 
dedicated to him those very Hours of Idleness? In the preface to the 
volume in question Byron had spoken of the Earl’s works as having 
long received the meed of public applause to which by their intrinsic 
worth they were well entitled. In Hnglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
published a few days after the author had taken his seat in Parliament, 
one perceives that the season of compliments between the obliged ward 
and his guardian is at an end: 

Let Stott, Carlisle, Matilda, and the rest 

Of Grub Street, and of Grosvenor Place the best, 

Scrawl on till death release us from the strain, 

Or common sense assert her rights again. 


“Tt may be asked,’ comments Byron on himself, “why I have 
censured the Earl of Carlisle, my guardian and relative, to whom I 
dedicated a volume of puerile poems a few years ago. The guardianship 
was nominal—at least as far as I have been able to discover ; the re- 
lationship I cannot help, and am very sorry for it ; but as his Lordship 
seemed to forget it on a very essential occasion to me, I shall not burden 
my memory with the recollection ;” and so on, and so on, in a style of 
increasing petulance, till Byron stoops to italicise the word fools that the 
reader may be under no mistake as to its application. 

It is to be feared the twain were never reconciled. But Carlisle was 
no fool. In his youth the Government of the day held him to be so well 
worth enlisting on its side as to confer the order of the Thistle on him 
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when he had but just completed his nineteenth year. On his coming of 
age he was immediately sworn of the Privy Council. In 1780-2 he held 
the postof Viceroy of Ireland: Young Fox, in a letter to Richard Fitz- 
patrick, supposes he will have heard of Carlisle’s green ribbon. “I 
think it,” he observes, ‘one of the best things that has been done this 
great while.” Which may well cause a smile. The Fox of 1767 was 
not exactly the Fox we think of as we contemplate the tomb in the 
Abbey, or recall the beautiful eulogy of Scott. But, it may be observed 
in passing, he was always too warm-hearted a man not to be something 
of a nepotist. He observes somewhere that a job and a fraud are very 
different things; and a little job for the sake of a relative would not 
have appeared to him too much amiss. From his nephew’s memoirs of 
the Whig party one gathers that in the summer of 1806 he was medi- 
tating a pretty formidable one—no less than putting Lord Holland at the 
head ‘of the Foreign Office. Now, Lord Holland, though with age and 
experience he developed into a meritorious politician, was at that time a 
young man absolutely unknown to the great body of the public except 
as the co-respondent in a divorce case, when he had been condemned to 
pay 6,000/. damages to Sir Godfrey Webster. 

If relatives could ever have helped a man of genius too feeble to help 
himself, that man was Cowper. His father, as every one knows, was 
the second son of Spencer Cowper (a younger brother of the Chancellor, 
and first Earl Cowper), who was appointed Chief Justice of Chester in 
1717, and afterwards a Judge in the Court of Common Pleas. Nor 
were the Cowpers unmindful of their duty to the young poet, for whom 
they procured the snug place of reading-clerk to the House of Lords, 
He had nothing to do in ordinary times but to read aloud the titles of 
bills, and draw a salary of 800/.a year. Even for such work he felt too 
nervous, and in a few weeks’ time was compelled to resign his appoint- 
ment. Before the close of the year he had to be placed under medical 
care. The Cowpers made the best of a bad business, and succeeded in 
placing another of their name—a near relative of William’s—in the 
vacant post. Macaulay speaks of his silver voice and just emphasis, 
from which one presumes that the new clerk chanced to be the right 
man in the right place. 

The poet has left a sonnet addressed to this Henry Cowper, on his 
“ emphatical and interesting delivery” of the defence of Warren Hast- 
ings. “Thou art not voice alone,” he assures him, “but hast beside 
both heart and head.” Cowper was happy in his relatives, and rewarded 
their care of him in the manner they must have loved ‘best. Among 
those whose memory his verse preserves may be cited his cousin, Anne 


Bodham— 
Whom heretofore, 
When I was young, and thou no more 
Than plaything for a nurse, 
I danced and fondled on my knee, 
A kitten both in size and glee, 
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He proceeds to thank the gentle Anne for a purse she has made him, 
winding up with the slightly commonplace remark that he values the 
receptacle more than the gold it contains. But one may be sure the 
lines went the round of many an admiring tea-table. Possibly the great 
Mr. Newton himself deigned to praise them. In the epitaph on his uncle, 
Ashley Cowper, he draws so fine a character that one can only hope the 
facts were as true as doubtless the writing was sincere. 

The lines on his mother’s picture are not so much poetry as the 
simple expression of his thoughts by a poet, which many will hold to be 
the same thing. How fresh and natural are such recollections as the 
following :— 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionery plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheek bestowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed. 


Pope has some equally genuine lines, in another style, on his own 
mother. When he prayed that the tender office of rocking the cradle of 
reposing age, of making languor smile, of exploring the thought, and of 
explaining the asking eye, might long engage him, he spoke from the 
heart, for he had proved himself a devoted son. Mrs. Pope lived happily 
under her son’s roof till the age of ninety-three. She was forty-eight 
when she gave birth to Alexander—in the year of the glorious revolu- 
tion. Pope’s panegyric on his father may be described as the truth well 
put. Old Mr. Pope was in no sense a remarkable man ; and his son 
accordingly makes the most of his negative virtues. Marrying in his 
own sphere of life, he is praised for not having married discord in a 
noble wife. Then he is described as a stranger to civil and religious 
rage— 

No courts he saw, no suits would ever try, 
Nor dared an oath, nor hazarded a lie. 


Quite so; and for the best of reasons. Mr. Pope was a Roman Catholic, 
and extremely timid. The only course for honest men of his creed in 
the days of the penal laws was to keep quiet, if they valued their lands 
or their necks. There was no choice for them but between self-efface- 
ment and a life of plots and conspiracies. Even Pope’s reputation, and 
the fact that he was only a Catholic in name, might not always have 
saved him from persecution, as he acknowledges, but for the good nature 
of the Government. Pope senior pushed prudence to such a degree that 
he was afraid to invest in the funds lest Parliament should one day take 
to raising money by confiscating all the seizable personalty of Papists. 
He had amassed a fortune of about 20,0007. as a linendraper, and, in 
the fashion of a ruder age, locked up this sum in a strong box. The 
greater part he spent before his death. 

“For they said, He is beside himself.” Who said? His kinsmen, 
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of course. Not only is the prophet too often without honour among 
those who should appreciate him best, but he may find it the hardest 
struggle of all to persuade them of his honesty or sanity. Mahomet 
blessed the name of Khadijah because she believed in him when no one 
else did. In truth, he might well have taken heart from the moment 
he had succeeded in convincing his wife. Had his first spouse been the 
petulant beauty who made light of Khadijah as old and ugly, the Crescent 
might never have been reared against the Cross, and history might be 
an entirely different book. When Joan of Arc determined to accomplish 
the deliverance of France, the first and most formidable opposition she 
had to encounter arose from her parents. They said they would rather 
see her drowned than exposed to the contamination of a camp. They 
seem to have scarcely had common faith in their daughter. Finally, it was 
an uncle—not her father—who consented to take her to Vaucouleurs to 
see the Sire de Baudricourt. The remainder of her task was compara- 
tively easy. Only the first step cost trouble—the step across her own 
threshold. A homelier instance of the domestic difficulties of genius is 
found in the life of Mme. d’Arblay. Ere she was sixteen, Frances 
Burney had written a good deal, chiefly short stories for the amusement 
of her sisters. Her stepmother, however, disapproved of these literary 
recreations, and administered some good-humoured lectures on the 
subject.. Fanny proved a dutiful child. Not content with relinquishing 
her favourite pursuit, she burned all her manuscripts. Perhaps the 
world did not lose so much after all. #velina appeared when the author 
was twenty-six yearsof age. Alexandre Dumas the elder long remained 
sceptical of his son’s powers as a writer. He is said to have been finally 
converted by a perusal of Les Aventures de Quatre Femmes et d’un Perro- 
quet, published when young Dumas was twenty-two. 

Milton’s father attempted to dissuade him from the cultivation of 
poetry. 


Nec tu vatis opus divinum despice carmen .. . 


. . . 7 . 7 
Nec tu perge, precor, sacras contemnere Musas. . . 


The old gentleman possibly wished his son’to be a good scrivener 
and no more. But this has been the common fate of bards, A quainter, 
though by no means an extraordinary, example of mistaken projects for 
a son is seen in the case of Hampden. His mother pressed him in his 
youth to ask for a peerage, which no doubt a man of his birth and wealth 
could have obtained of James I. for the asking—and the paying. 
Hampden could have rendered good service in the House of Lords, but 
the acceptance of honours from the king must have more or less attached 
him to the Court party. With all his honesty he might have been led 
to see many things with a different eye. The course of our annals need 
not necessarily have changed for that; but who knows? Suppose 
Hampden a peer, and, for his abilities and firmness, the trusted minister 
of Charles as well as James, Suppose Hampden convinced that the 
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power of Parliament required checking, and that the Crown should 
persist in the attempt to raise taxes on its own authority, who would 
have resisted the writ of ship-money? If one might hazard a guess, one 
would answer, Thomas Wentworth. Having Hampden on its side, the 
Government might have taken no trouble to win over Wentworth, or 
have felt that there was not room for both in one party. And we may 
depend upon it, Wentworth was determined to make himself a name. 

Brougham’s mother showed more wisdom than Hampden’s. When 
she heard that Henry was Chancellor, she quietly said, “It’s well, but 
for my part I had rather he had remained Mr. Brougham, and member 
for the county of York.” The peculiar distinction of representing the 
undivided county of York would have ceased with the passing of the 
Reform Bill, but Brougham could not have been shelved by the Whigs 
in 1835 had he retained the facilities for making himself troublesome 
which a seat in the House of Commons alone could give. It may 
have been some foreboding of the future which in 1830 caused him to 
manceuvre for the Mastership of the Rolls, then tenable by a member of 
the Lower House. But it was felt that such an arrangement would 
have left him too powerful. 

John Paul Richter’s mother seconded her son in remarkable fashion. 
While he was yet waiting for fame, working steadily but gaining little, 
she was not satisfied with making their home as tidy and comfortable as 
might be, but toiled hard to earn a little money by spinning. Her 
receipts were duly entered in a book, from which one learns that for the 
month of March 1793, they amounted to two florins, fifty-one kreutzers, 
three pfennings—about four shillings in all. She had her reward. In 
1796 came the brilliant success of Hesperus, and when the widow Richter 
died (in the following year) she was happy in the knowledge that Germany 
at length acknowledged John Paul for one of her great men. 

It would be difficult to lay down a single proposition on the subject 
of heredity to which just exception might not be taken, but the fact 
about which one may feel surest seems to be the influence of the mother, 
whether consciously or unconsciously exercised. An unpleasant illustra- 
tion appears in the.characters of Letitia Bonaparte and Napoleon. She 
was sly, not to say given to fibs. He has been described as “the most 
colossal liar that ever lived.” Readers of their Bibles need not go to 
secular history. Rebekah and Jacob offer a parallel case. But in nine 
cases out of ten the influence is for good. About the only mistake in 
Mr. Reade’s delightful novel of Hard Cash consists in his making Mrs. 
Dodd pray that her son might never be a brave man like his father. 
What true mother would utter such a prayer? “ Either this or upon 
this” has the more genuine ring ; and if Englishwomen forbear to repeat 
a modern equivalent of the words to their soldier-sons, it is in the proud 
consciousness that no such lesson is needed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PHILIP EXEMPLIFIES A THEORY, 
\ bd ' MARGARET STANNIFORTH, 


1g as the perspicacious reader will 
| hardly require to be told, was 
i 
" 





not a strong-minded woman. 
Such claims to love and admira- 
tion as she possessed—and Hugh 
Kenyon was by no means alone in 
deeming her entitled. to both— 
were assuredly not based upon 
any element of strength in her 
character, but rather, perhaps, 
upon the evidences of that weak- 
ness which used in old-fashioned 
times to be considered a woman’s 
strength. She did not always 
know her own mind, and was 
painfully aware that she did not 
know it; without being what is 
called impulsive, she was yet 
much under the influence of impulses; and in all things she was prone 
to be guided less by her head than by her heart. Of the latter the best 
part had been given away to her lost husband, and had not been recalled. 
With rare fidelity and imaginativeness she had kept constantly before 
her eyes the image of the man who had been so long dead, and it may 
truly be said that she never decided upon any course of action without 
first asking herself what his wishes would have been with regard to it. 
That her interpretation of his supposed wishes should have been for the 
most part devoid of all probable accuracy was but natural: she would 
have been a far more remarkable woman than she was, had it been other- 
wise. Itis tolerably certain, for instance, that Jack Stanniforth, who had 
had the common sense of his family, would not have advised the adoption 
of our young friend Marescalchi, nor the frequent payment of that very 
expensive youth’s bills; nor, it may be assumed, would he have held 
his widow called upon to provide a home and a liberal income for his 
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mother-in-law ; but, happily for Margaret, she was not troubled with 
disturbing doubts upon these and many other points, and seldom failed 
to convince herself that she had received a silent sanction for her least 
prudent proceedings. The process by which she arrived at this comfort- 
able persuasion would have been found, if analysed, to take the form of 
a beautifully simple syllogism. Such and such things appeared to her, 
upon mature reflection, to be right ; Jack was always right; therefore, 
Jack would have approved of her doing as she proposed. Thus, in per- 
fect good faith, she invested her imaginary lord with the attributes of a 
constitutional sovereign, and proceeded from deliberation to action, 
fortified by a perfunctory formula of Le Roy le veult. 

Now nothing could be more clear than that Jack would have been 
greatly displeased at any man addressing her as Colonel Kenyon had 
done; still more would he have been displeased had he foreseen that 
Colonel Kenyon, his friend and executor, would be the man to offend in 
such a manner. Therefore, Margaret, although she had declared that 
she was not angry with Hugh, could not but feel that she had just cause 
for anger; nor was her anger at all lessened by consciousness that, 
according to the generally received standard of conduct, the culprit had 
been guilty of no offence at all. People do marry again. The practice 
may be a reprehensible one, but it is not uncommon; and, upon the 
whole, Margaret found that her chief grievance against Hugh was that 
he had so misunderstood her as to suppose her one of those people. 
When your friends begin to misunderstand you, you may forgive them ; 
but you are not far off from the point at which they must cease to be 
your friends any more. As Margaret had said, “it could never be the 
same thing again ;” and Hugh, for his part, was not long in reaching a 
similar conviction. There was no quarrel. On the contrary, vigorous 
efforts were made on both sides to avoid even the semblance of a coolness ; 
but in spite of these exertions—perhaps, to some extent, in consequence 
of them—the coolness existed, and made itself felt. Indeed, it would be 
difficult, under any circumstances, for a rejected suitor to remain with 
comfort in the same house with the lady who had rejected him; and 
before a week was out Colonel Kenyon entertained no doubt as to the 
expediency of his quitting Longbourne. In the nick of time the Horse 
Guards considerately provided him with an easy means of retreat by 
promoting him to the command of a field battery at Shorncliffe. So the 
Colonel departed ; and as soon as he was gone Margaret’s heart became 
softened towards him. 

The absent, it is said, are always in the wrong; but the absent 
enjoy also this counterbalancing privilege, that with the withdrawal of 
their persons the memory of their wrong-doing loses sharpness of out- 
line. Margaret desired nothing more earnestly than to forget, if that 
might be, Hugh’s unfortunate lapse from the path of duty, and there 
were times when she very nearly succeeded in doing so. She thought of 
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him and missed him greatly through the long summer days, while Mrs, 
Winnington, groaning over the heat, worked a huge fan with irritating 
rattle from morning to night; while soft-footed Mr. Langley came and 
went, bearing appeals for charity to the drawing-room or priestly 
counsel to Mrs. Prosser, of whose conscience he was the keeper ; while 
the laughter and wrangling of the young people, rehearsing for the 
coming theatricals, rang through the house, and the hammering of the 
carpenters, who were knocking up the stage, was incessant. 

After a great deal of discussion, and the usual difficulties with over- 
ambitious spirits, Philip had got his company together, and was 
laboriously drilling and coaxing its members into subordination. The 
piece that he had chosen was a comedy of modern life, the general drift 
of which was one that has served for many comedies, new and old. 
There was a young couple in it, who had become estranged, as young 
couples do in plays and sometimes in real life, for no particular reason, 
except that they were “ half-angered with their happy lot ;” there was 
a wicked and fascinating man of the world, who harboured fell designs 
against the lovely bride ; there was a clever lady, who, after promoting 
this intrigue through two acts and a half, flirting desperately with the 
injured husband, and bringing about all sorts of painful situations, came 
out in her true colours in the dénowement, when she unmasked the 
villain and joined the hands of the erring and repentant pair; finally, 
there was the guileless husband of the above lady, whose mission it was 
to make the audience laugh by his mingled jealousy of and admiration 
for her, by his bewildered queries, and by the meekness with which, upon 
all occasions, he obeyed her impatient command to “go away somewhere 
and smoke.” 

The play, when first read out by Philip, was fortunate enough to 
meet with general approval, the only dissentient voice raised being 
that of Tom Stanniforth, whose notion of acting was dressing up, and 
who protested that a play without powder and patches was only half a 
play ; but as to the distribution of the parts there was less unanimity. 
Miss Brune was to take the part of the clever woman—every body agreed 
as to that; and we have seen in what manner she was subsequently 
induced to accept it. 

“So far so good,” said Mrs. Winnington, holding up the book, and 
surveying it through her glasses; “but now about the rest of the 
characters.” She knew, if Tom Stanniforth did not, that masquerading 
is by no means the chief object of drawing-room comedies, and her eagle 
eye had at once detected the opportunities which this particular one 
might be made to afford for the furtherance of other and more important 
ends, ‘Mr. Marescalchi will of course be the unprincipled man of 
fashion,” she went on. “Young Mr. Brune might do for his sister's 
husband. Very suitable, both those parts. Then we come to the young 
couple ; evidently Edith and Mr. Stanniforth.” 

But Philip said, Oh, dear, no! that cast wouldn’t do at all. ‘How, 
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for instance, could you expect poor Walter to throw any animation into 
his acting, if his cue was to be blindly in love with his own sister? And 
then, to the general astonishment, he announced that he himself pro- 
posed to fill the part for which Walter was stated to be ill-qualified, 
while the latter was to play Strephon to Edith’s Amaryllis, and Mr. 
Stanniforth—of all people in the world !—was to be the villain of the 
jiece. 

: “Utterly preposterous and absurd !” cried Mrs. Winnington ; and for 
once the chorus was with her. 

But Philip answered imperturbably, “‘ Not in the least absurd. Now, 
my dear Mrs. Winnington, I'll explain to you, if you will allow me, the 
principle upon which all good casts are formed. Your idea, which is 
that of the uninitiated public, is that every one is best able to represent 
the character which most resembles his own. Ngthing could be more 
erroneous ; exactly the reverse is the true state of thecase. A man can’t 
imitate himself; all the little peculiarities of a person of his own stamp 
seem to him so natural that he never notices them; whereas, the cha- 
racteristics of his opposite will strike him at once, and he will accentuate 
them in his acting. That is what one has to bear in mind in assigning 
parts to performers. Now, supposing, for example, that you yourself 
were to do us the honour of wishing to appear on the stage with us, do 
you think I should ever dream of asking you to accept the part of an 
amiable and benevolent lady? Never! On the other hand, if I wished 
for any one to interpret faithfully the character of a selfish, hypocritical 
old sinner, I should think of you directly.” 

“That is nonsense,” said Mrs. Winnington, turning rather red. 

“Tam very much disappointed to hear you say so. I thought you 
would agree with me so cordially that I was unfit to represent a knave 
as soon as I had expounded my theory to you.” 

“ Your theory is nonsense,” repeated Mrs. Winnington with decision. 

“Really, Marescalchi, I am afraid it won’t hold water in the present 
instance,” chimed in Mr. Stanniforth. “I take it that Iam about the 
worst actor of the lot, and you have given me the most important part 
in the piece.” 

“Nobody can say which is the most important part until the piece 
has been played,” answered Philip oracularly, ‘We are all going to do 
our best ; but we can’t do justice to ourselves if the square pegs are put 
into the round holes.” 

Further protests were entered from various quarters; but as Philip 
stood firm, and declared that unless he were allowed to have his own 
way he would not act at all, he carried his point in the end. As the 
council broke up, he took an opportunity of whispering to Walter, 
“There, old man; don’t say I never did you a good turn.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Walter. 

“Of course you don’t,” returned Philip, laughing, and walking away. 
That Philip had meant by this strange allotment of réles merely to carry 
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out his whimsical theory was what nobody believed, nor did it occur to 
any one that he had been actuated by a good-natured desire to give two 
young lovers the occasion of playing husband and wife ; but what was 
indeed his object seemed somewhat obscure. Only Margaret had formed 
a surmise upon the matter; and it was one which was not displeasing 
to her. She told him afterwards that he ought to be ashamed of 
himself. 

“You have spoilt the play,” she said, frowning and smiling upon. 
him ; “and Nellie will not thank you, you may be sure. If she was to 
have a fictitious husband for one evening, you surely need not have 
objected to Walter’s being the man.” 

Philip seemed greatly amused. “Oh, Meg, Meg,” he cried, “ what 
a designing old match-maker you are becoming! I haven’t spoilt the 
play a bit ; it will be the greatest success that ever was known; and in 
the meantime you are as good as a dozen plays, all of you. What 
criminal folly are you allowing your brains to hatch, you improvident 
woman? Do you know she won't have a penny, ma'am 1” 

“ Ah, Philip!” sighed Margaret ; “ money is not everything.” 

“No; nor is love everything. One wants a happy combination of 
the two, I suppose, and that is not easy to achieve. Not that I am in 
love with Nellie Brune; and Heaven forbid that I should suppose her 
capable of falling in love with so unworthy an object as myself. Don’t 
you see that I can’t afford to fall in love with her?” 

“A man can always make an income for himself,” said Margaret. 

“Can he? I think I know some men who have a fatal power of 
spending twice as much as they are likely ever to earn. Don’t build 
castles, Meg ; it’s a shocking bad habit. Or, if you must build them, 
build them for yourself, not for other people. Otherwise they will 
come tumbling down about your poor ears, roofs, and battlements, and 
all, one of these fine days; and when I come to dig you out of the ruins, 
you will turn and revile me, and say it was all my fault.” 

She shook her head. ‘No; I shall never say that.” 

“Ah! you don’t know what you will say. Let us get back to our 
play-acting ; it’s a thousand times more satisfactory a game than real life.” 

Whether satisfactory or not to the majority of the performers, the 
fashion after which Philip had chosen to conduct his play-acting was 
productive of immense amusement to one at least of those who attended 
the subsequent rehearsals. Mr. Brune perfectly understood, and to 
some extent participated in, the half good-humoured, half malicious, 
pleasure which Marescalchi derived from the spectacle of incongruity ; 
and in truth, Tom Stanniforth, pacing the stage with creaking boots, 
and giving utterance in a loud hearty voice to the most outrageous and 
immoral sentiments, was a legitimate subject for mirth of the quieter 
kind. Tom had thrown himself into his task with all his wonted 
energy ; he had learnt by heart every word he had to say ; he was sub- 
mitting with much docility to be educated into the semblance of a base 
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deceiver ; and there really seemed to be every chance that he would 
eventually pull through quite as successfully as a painstaking man with- 
out a vestige of histrionic talent could be expected to do. He had, 
however, a way of frowning and shaking his head after each cynical 
solilogqay—as though he felt it incumbent upon him to offer some gentle 
reminder that it was a purely fictitious personage, not by any means 
Tom Stanniforth, who was speaking—which was irresistibly comical. 
Mr. Brune would sit in a corner, watching this conscientious actor and 
laughing softly to himself, by the hour together. 

One afternoon Mrs, Winnington joined him, and asked him whether 
he did not think it was a great deal too bad that everybody’s pleasure 
should be interfered with, and a good play turned into a positive farce, 
only in order to gratify the whim of a spoilt boy. “ Mr. Stanniforth is 
so accommodating and kind that he would do anything that he was 
asked to do,” she said; “ but it is easy to see that he has been forced 
into accepting a thoroughly uncongenial part.” 

“ But he does it so well,” Mr. Brune remarked. 

“Do you think sot Well, I can’t agree with you. He is doing 
his utmost certainly ; he would be sure todo that. But for Mr, Stanni- 
forth to attempt to personate selfishness and duplicity is quite absurd 
He is too—too—what shall I say ?” 

“Genuine?” suggested Mr. Brune resignedly. 

“Exactly so: he is far too genuine for that kind of thing, Now 
young Marescalchi r 

“Ob, but he is genuine, too—in his way. He is a genuine humour- 
ist; you must allow that.” 

“How so? I don’t quite understand you. To my mind, he is 
simply mischievous and malevolent. To put the play upon the stage in 
the way that he is doing is to insult the intelligence of his audience.” 

“On the contrary, he is paying a high compliment to the delicacy of 
your perceptions. He is going to offer you a really fine piece of comedy 
in the place of a rather dull play ; and you ought to be grateful to him.” 

“It appears that your notions of comedy and humour differ from 
mine,” said Mrs. Winnington, who disliked Mr. Brune, and suspected 
him, not without reason, of sometimes laughing at her. 

Nevertheless, when the day of representation came, Mrs. Winnington 
was compelled to add a grudging contribution to the general plaudits, 
and to confess that the result belied her anticipations. Philip had done 
wonders with his somewhat unpromising troupe. Patiently and care- 
fully had he drilled them, day after day, and evening after evening, and 
now his labour met with its just recompense. Nellie Brune, who was a 
very fair actress, and had had some previous experience to guide her, 
would have done well even without coaching ; and as for the others, if 
their instructor could not give them talent, he had at least taught them 
how to stand and sit, how to manage their voices, and how to get off the 
stage. He had also taken much pains with the subordinate personages, 
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whose names and characters need not be particularised here, showing 
them every opportunity of making a point, and gently fanning their 
self-love with many a judicious word of surprise and admiration. And 
all the time he had held his own part in reserve. His duties as general 
instructor had furnished him with an excuse for reading rather than 
acting his share of the dialogue, and perhaps he had designedly kept 
himself in the background up to the last moment; for he had not a soul 
above small effects. Even thecountry gentlemen who, with their wives 
and families, made up the bulk of the audience, and whose critical 
faculties were scarcely likely to be of a sensitive crder, could not but 
perceive and wonder at the skill with which he transformed a ludicrous 
and undignified part into a pathetic one; and that without missing a 
particle of its humour or being guilty of the smallest exaggeration, 
Those who applauded so loudly could not have given very definite 
reasons for their applause perhaps; but it was vaguely borne in upon 
them that they were being treated to the spectacle of a tour de force, 
and it put them in good humour, and made them feel how clever they 
must be to have discovered that much. 

It was one of Philip’s rules to study every part that he undertook 
from observation of some living model: all true artists adopted that 
plan, he declared, and all art was nothing but imitation. In the present 
instance he had been pleased to select Colonel Kenyon as the groundwork 
of his conception of a fond and foolish husband; and Margaret, who 
believed herself to be alone in detecting this detail, and who was some- 
how a little pained by it, was compelled to acknowledge that the portrait 
was both a faithful and a suggestive one. Poor Hugh! it had never 
occurred to her before, but now it seemed obvious enough, that he was 
just the man to be led by the nose all his life by some woman. What 
a dismal instance of the irony of Fate that she, who wanted to be led, 
and had no capacities for leading, should be that one! Once or twice 
it flashed across her with a thrill of alarm that Philip might have some 
inkling of what she earnestly desired to keep secret for ever. In her 
heart of hearts she was mortally afraid of being laughed at by Philip ; 
and what son can hear without more or less of covert laughter that a 
man has been making love to his mother? She turned these things over 
in her mind while Philip tugged at the long moustache which he had 
affixed to his upper lip, while he stretched out his legs, stuck his hands 
in his pockets, and debated simple propositions with an exact reproduc- 
tion of Hugh’s slow and sapient smile; and at the end of the first act 
she was as nearly being angry with her adopted son as she had ever been 
in her life. Mr. Brune, who was sitting behind her, leant over the back 
of her chair, when the curtain fell, and startled her by remarking 
abruptly— 

“‘ And yet there are people who won’t be convinced that we are all 
descended from apes.” 

“ Don’t be unkind,” pleaded Margaret. 
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“Why not? I object to monopolies. Why should that very clever 
and diverting youth have things all his own way?” 

“JT know what you mean ; but it isn’t meant for unkindness. There 
is nothing in it that could hurt any one’s feelings.” 

“H’m! I am not sure that Kenyon would quite agree to that. 
However, he is not here, so we need not trouble ourselves about him. 
Let us be charitable, and assume that he would like it. For my part, 
I admit that I am enjoying it hugely.” 

“Then don’t call people apes,” said Margaret. 

“ Apes are very cheerful little beasts, and some of us, you know, 
make great pets of them. I will say, for yours, that he is an admirable 
specimen of the race.” 

Margaret sighed impatiently. “I thought you had given up saying 
disagreeable things about Philip. You know how it pains me to hear 
you talk like that.” 

“ You ought not to mind what a sour old man says. Do you know 
that all my hops are mildewed, and that I shall be hundreds of pounds 
out of pocket by the end of the year? Let me have a little latitude of 
speech for one evening. Philip can’t hear me, any more than Kenyon 
can hear him ; and I am speaking to a lady who is not easily prejudiced. 
Do you remember how desperately I offended you by the language I 
used about your protégé on the first evening of his arrival, ever so long 
ago q ” 
“Yes, I remember; why do you remind me of it? I thought you 
very unkind and unjust ; and I still think that you were so.” 

“T dare say I was. Partly so, at all events ; for I certainly should 
not accuse our young friend of lacking courage ,w-a-days. I wonder, 
though—speaking quite in the abstract, you understand—whether it is 
possible for a first-rate actor to be a thoroughly honest and straight- 
forward man. Don’t come down upon me with Macready and other 
honoured names, please; there must be exceptions to every rule; and, 
besides, honesty is a relative term. I know many highly respected and 
respectable persons whom it would be unsafe to take literally; they 
couldn’t be absolutely candid if their lives depended upon it.” 

“T don’t know what you are driving at,” said Margaret, who, how- 
ever, knew perfectly well. 

“T am not driving at anything ; I am drifting agreeably upon a sea 
of doubt and speculation. Given a man with an extraordinary power of 
personating characters differing from his own, wouldn’t it be rather a 
strange thing if he never made use of it off the stage?” 

“If you mean Philip, I can only say that he is always candid with 
me,” declared Margaret, with some audacity. 

“ Ah, you won't stay in the regions of the abstract. Well, you 
ought to know whether Philip is candid or not. As for me, I am only 
a spectator ; and perhaps I don’t see so much of the game as I fancy I 
do. He is not particularly candid with me; but then a man does not 
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forfeit his claim to straightforwardness by exercising a little reserve 
towards individuals. Moreover, he doesn’t like me.” 

“ That is entirely your own fault,” Margaret was going to say; but 
she bethought her that, if matters turned out according to her wishes, 
Mr. Brune would some day be asked to accept Philip as his son-in- 
law ; so she substituted : “Iam sure you are mistaken. He may bea 
little afraid of you, perhaps ; many people are, you know.” 

Probably there is no man living who is not secretly pleased at being 
told that he is feared. Mr. Brune smiled, and remarked that he had 
not supposed himself so alarming. Then the curtain rising upon the 
first scene of the second act puta stop to conversation, and Margaret 
returned to contemplation of the figure upon the stage which interested 
her the most. Philip’s excellent mimicry of Colonel Kenyon provoked 
her no longer; she had fallen into a fresh train of thought, in which 
Hugh had no part; and while the plot of the comedy was unfolding 
itself, she was wondering whether the open-mouthed adoration with 
which Philip was regarding Nellie could be altogether assumed. 

He had told her emphatically that he was not in love with Miss 
Brune ; but he had given her to understand that he was not in love 
because he did not deem it prudent to allow himself to be so, and that 
seemed almost tantamount to a confession that only prudence held love 
in check. Moreover, notwithstanding the assertion which she had just 
made that Philip was always candid with her, Margaret very well knew 
that she did not possess his whole confidence. She was sometimes 
tormented by terrible fears on his behalf. He had no vices, she thought 
—for extravagance cannot fairly be called a vice—but it is not always 
vicious men who make the most hopeless shipwreck of their lives; and, 
oddly enough, one of the chief dangers which she dreaded for him was 
precisely that which those who took a less partial view of his character 
would have declared him utterly unlikely to incur—that of a hasty 
marriage with some one inferior to him in rank. Philip’s character, like 
that of most people, was marked by some apparent inconsistencies, and, 
also like that of most people, presented but few traits upon which any 
plausible theory of his fate could be built. One certain thing about him 
was that he would never be the victim of a hopeless passion. It was 
not in his nature to love those by whom he was not beloved, and on the 
other hand it was so delightful to him to be worshipped that he was 
likely to fall, at least for a time, completely under the dominion of the 
worshipper, whoever he or she might be. Thus much Margaret under- 
stood ; though she did not put the case to herself quite in these words. 
She would have substituted generosity, impulsiveness, and quick sym- 
pathies for the vanity and selfishness with which some of his intimates 
credited him ; but the peril remained the same; and: it was, among 
other reasons, because she discerned it that she so anxiously desired to 
make use of Nellie Brune as a beacon to divert Philip’s eyes from the 
flickering will-o’-the-wisps that flank the path of all young men. It 
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must be added that she conscientiously believed this fate to be an 
entirely honourable and blissful one for Nellie, whom she looked upon 
in some sort as her daughter, and loved with all her heart. 

If the young lady who was thought worthy of being entrusted with 
such high responsibilities had been in the secret of Mrs. Stanniforth’s 
scheme, she could have done no more towards the promotion of it than 
she was doing that evening. Everybody agreed that Miss Brune was 
charming. ‘‘She has been well coached,” said her father, who hardly 
recognised Nellie in the brilliant and witty woman of the world whom 
she represented ; but Philip, who admired all pretty women, and had 
always admired this one excessively, declared openly that she was 
irresistible, and told her in so many words that he wished to goodness 
he could summon some benevolent fairy to convert their mock destinies 
into a reality. More than once in the course of the proceedings he said 
to himself that if Nellie had had a large fortune, and if Fanny had 
married the greengrocer, as she ought to have done—if, in short, he had 
not been an unlucky beggar with whom all things went askew—he could 
have wished for no happier lot in life than that fictitious one which was 
his for a couple of hours. 

There had always been a sort of intermittent flirtation between Philip 
and Nellie. During his school days the former had been over head and 
ears in love with the pretty little tomboy who used to ride and fish and 
play cricket with him, and he had plainly declared his intention of 
making her his wife some day—an arrangement which she had promised 
to consider of. Later on, when Mr. Marescalchi had fallen under the 
sway of other feminine influences, his affection had assumed a more 
brotherly character, and he had been wont to make Miss Brune the 
confidante of the passions which had from time to time ravaged an in- 
flammable heart. He had, however, been in the habit of returning to 
his loose allegiance at regular intervals, and had frequently given Nellie 
to understand that, despite some passing infidelities, there was but one 
woman in the world with whom he could seriously contemplate spending 
his life. Nellie took these periodical fits of devotion very much for 
what they were worth. To the best of her belief she was not at all in 
love with Philip, and her eyes were open to all his failings; but she had 
a strong affection for him, she was proud of what she considered her 
influence over him, and upon the whole she liked him better when he 
was pretending to be in love with her than when he was pretending to 
be in love with some one else. She understood him sufficiently well to 
be aware that with him nearly all emotion was pretence, of a conscious 
or unconscious kind. 

To-night he was in one of his most lover-like moods. When the 
theatricals were over and dancing had begun, he publicly laid down the 
unreasonable proposition that those who had been united in the play 
which was at an end ought to remain partners for the rest of the even- 
ing ; and before the dissentient groans which responded to him had died 
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away he had passed his arm round Miss Brune’s waist and whirled her 
off, whispering, “ Just for this one evening, Nellie. You owe me some 
reward, you know, for all the trouble I have taken to help on your 
triumph.” 

Nellie laughed, and did not say “‘ No.” There was no one else present 
whom she particularly cared about dancing with, and Philip was beyond 
all comparison the best waltzer in the county. So, through three con- 
secutive dances, this couple enjoyed an uninterrupted ¢éte-d-téte, while 
Margaret looked on with contented eyes, and good-natured people re- 
marked what a handsome pair they were, and ill-natured ones wondered 
what Mr. Brune could be thinking of to allow that sort of thing. 

Meanwhile, the member for Blackport was not in his usual state of 
happy acquiescence in the course of events. He had danced once with 
Edith, who had said “ Yes” and “ No,” and “ Oh, really ?” when he had 
addressed her, and who evidently had not heard one word in ten of his 
conversation. He had then resigned her to Walter Brune, and had 
stood with his back against the wall, wrapped in somewhat sombre re- 
flection. He began to think that, after all, Edith would hardly do. She 
was a sweet girl, and she had a pretty face, and that little, timid air of 
hers was attractive enough for a time ; but she was not interesting: perhaps 
she was a trifle insipid. Just as he arrived at this conclusion he caught 
sight of her engaged in animated discourse with Walter, and, for the 
first time in his life, he experienced an uncomfortable impression that he 
was growing old. After which he glanced at Philip and Nellie, and felt 
older still. Finally he said to himself, rather inconsequently, that he 
didn’t see why the young fellows should have everything their own way, 
and, crossing the room with the firm stride of decision, planted himself 
in front of Miss Brune. 

“May I be honoured with a dance?” he asked. 

Fortune favours the brave. Nellie hesitated for a moment, looked 
him straight in the face, and then gave a little bow. What she meant 
him to understand was that he had no business to make such a request ; 
but that, since he had thought fit to make it, she would not be rude 
enough to meet him with a refusal; but it is doubtful whether he 
gathered so much as that from her face. 

‘“‘T was afraid,” said he, after he had twice made the circuit of the 
room, and his partner had signified to him that she was out of breath, 
“that you would dismiss me with ignominy. I wasn’t quite sure whether 
our truce was to last up to bedtime, or to terminate when the curtain 
fell.” 

During the rehearsals, when Mr. Stanniforth had been compelled to 
meet his implacable foe every day, it had been agreed between them that, 
for the comfort of all concerned, it would be best that they should be- 
have as friends for the time being, and out of this convention had sprung 
a considerable degree of intimacy which Nellie now felt that it would be 
rather absurd to put a stop to. 
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‘You seem determined to reopen that disagreeable subject,” she 
said. 

“TI? Indeed, Miss Brune, I should only be too glad to dismiss it for 
ever. Is it peace, then?” 

“ Well,” answered Nellie slowly, “I suppose so. If, after all my 
rudeness and ill-temper, you care to make peace with me, I don’t think 
I ought to refuse.” 

“ Ah!” cried Stanniforth, with rather imprudent exultation ; “I told 
you we should be friends before long.” 

Nellie drew up her slight figure, and looked displeased. “Oh, but 
excuse me, I said nothing about friendship. There may be such a thing 
as peace between enemies, may there not?” 

“ A peace of that kind is not likely to be very durable, I am afraid. 
Still, it may last my time. I don’t think I shall be much longer in this 
house, do you know.” 

Nellie said, “Indeed ?” 

“TI think I shall be off in a day or two, and I am very sorry for it. 
I must say so, since you won’t. Between ourselves, I fancy that Mar- 
garet wants to get rid of me.” 

‘Why should she wish that?” 

“‘ Ah, that is exactly what I should like to know; but I’m afraid 
there isn’t much doubt as to the fact. Until about a week ago she was 
always begging me to stay on till the autumn; and, to tell you the 
truth, I had made up my mind to be persuaded, and had got down a lot 
of blue-books and reports to work at in the intervals of idleness; but 
latterly there has been a sort of awkwardness and constraint. I don’t 
know what it is all about, I’m sure; only this morning, when I threw 
out a feeler by remarking casually that I thought I should have to be 
moving on next week, she expressed no consternation at all.” 

“ How mortifying!” exclaimed Nellie, unable to repress a slightly 
malicious laugh at the sight of his honest, puzzled face. ‘And so the 
blue-books will have to be packed up again.” 

“Tt looks like it. Iam not fond of thrusting myself upon people 
who don’t want my company.” 

“T am sure that is the last thing you would ever be guilty of,” said 
Nellie demurely. 

“You are very severe, Miss Brune. Happily, I am in a position 
to heap coals of fire upon' your head. Do you know that your 
father has just given me an invitation to stay at Broom Leas, and that 
I have declined it? I don’t mind telling you that it was a great sacri- 
fice. "You may guess why I made it.” 

Nellie was a good deal taken aback and much more ashamed than 
the occasion warranted. “I don’t think that it could be much of a sacri- 
fice,” she said ; “for you would be bored to death with us ; but I should 
be very sorry indeed if I thought that anything I had said or done 
could make you imagine that you would not be welcome. Besides,” she 
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added, “TI could easily go away. I have an aunt in Devonshire with 
whom I always spend a fortnight in the summer, and I know she can 
take me at any time.” 

“ That,” said Mr. Stanniforth gravely, ‘‘is very considerate of you. 
Only, I think that if you were away from Broom Leas, I shouldn’t much 
care about going there.” 

A sudden shock of alarm sent the blood into Nellie’s cheeks. Was 
it possible that the pertinacious friendiiness of her hereditary enemy 
could be explained upon another and a less agreeable hypothesis than 
that of abstract philanthropy? In an instant she had dismissed the 
notion as ridiculous, and had inwardly laughed at herself for having en- 
tertained it. Still, it left her a trifle ill at ease. 

“‘Of course it would never do,” she answered hurriedly ; “it would 
look so odd. You would be very uncomfortable too ; for there would be 
nobody to look after the house and see that you had eatable dinners.” 

“ And I am so particular about my dinner,” Mr. Stanniforth re- 
marked. 

“So that, if you should change your mind,” continued Nellie, opening 
and shutting her fan nervously—“I mean, if you really wished to see 
something of farming and to spend’ some days with my father—I hope 
you would not allow me to stand in your way.” 

The invitation was not an over-cordial one; but Tom Stanniforth 
appeared: to be quite satisfied with it. 

“T’ll tell you what,” he said; “I wouldn’t go straight from this to 
you, because you have all of you really had enough of me for the pre- 
sent; and I believe, toc, that I ought to run down and see my father, 
who is getting to be a very old man, and who writes rather plaintively 
about his loneliness every now and then; but if you would have me for 
a day or two in September, I should enjoy it of all things. Without 
any humbug, I am anxious to get some hints about farming. I have a 
property of my own, upon which I mean to settle down one of these fine 
days, and I am ashamed to say that, at present, if I know oats from 
barley it is about as much as I do,” 

“Very well,” said Nellie, siniling; “then we shall expect you at 
harvest-time. Perhaps it might amuse you to see a harvest home.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,” answered Mr. Stanniforth with 
alacrity ; “ that will be the very thing.” 

It was thus that the traditional hospitality of the Brunes triumphed 
over prejudice, subdued animosity, and was in the sequel productive of 
much trouble to Mrs. Winnington and others, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr. Brune GETS HIS HARVEST IN. 


Mrs. WinnincTon had not lived for a matter of sixty-odd years in the 
world without having acquired a measure of philosophy. Experience 
had not, perhaps, taught her wisdom, but it had given her some know- 
ledge of the nature of men and things, and it had dowered her with a 
certain dogged patience, which enabled her to put a good face upon 
temporary checks. When, therefore, Tom Stanniforth left Longbourne 
without making any declaration of his sentiments with regard to Edith, 
she did not for a moment give way to despair. Love at first sight was, 
as she was aware, an exceptional phenomenon and one which could not 
be counted upon as likely to occur in any individual case ; nor indeed 
had Mrs. Winnington, in her most sanguine moods, expected to bring 
matters to a crisis within the space of a few weeks. So speedy a success 
would have been a rare stroke of fortune, just as it would be a piece of 
singularly bad luck if Mr. Stanniforth, who had remained a bachelor for 
more than half his life, were to yield to other fascinations before he saw 
Edith again. Mrs. Winnington accepted the chances of the game with 
all the outward equanimity of a practised player, and smiled sweetly 
upon her prey as she bade him goodbye, cordially re-echoing his wish 
that they might meet in London next spring, if not sooner. She hoped 
it might be sooner, she said, and added within herself an asseveration 
that it most certainly shouid be; but that this joyful reunion was to be 
brought about no later than in the following month, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Brune, was more than sbe bargained for, Mr. Stanni- 
forth not having thought it necessary to mention the circumstance. 

It is often instanced as a proof of the good will of Providence towards 
mankind that horses, elephants, and other domestic animals should be 
ignorant of their own strength : perhaps we ought to be no less thankful 
that ladies of Mrs. Winnington’s stamp seldom succeed in gauging the 
measure of man’s timorousness. It would be difficult to say why Tom 
Stanniforth should have been afraid of a fat, smiling woman who had no 
hold over him and could do him no possible injury ; but the fact remains 
that he was so, and that, knowing what her wishes were, and having 
very nearly made up his mind not to gratify them, he drew a long breath 
of relief as soon as he had escaped from her presence. 

Far, however, as that mature strategist was from being dismayed, 
she was a little disappointed and somewhat out of temper; and when 
Mrs, Winnington was out of temper those about her fared sadly. For 
several days she made the lives of the inhabitants of Longbourne a 
burden to them ; after which she discovered that the state of her health 
absolutely required three weeks of Homburg, where, as she had seen by 
the papers, the fashionable world which her soul loved was at that time 
largely represented, 
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“‘Tt is a ruinously expensive journey,” she remarked to Margaret. 
“ Of course we shall travel like the paupers that we are, going straight 
through, and engaging a couple of rooms on the second floor of some 
horrible little public-house when we arrive. I am sorry for poor dear 
Edith’s sake that everything will be so uncomfortable; still I feel that 
it is a positive duty to go.” 

Mrs. Stanniforth did not accompany the travellers to Germany. Her 
share in the expedition was confined to the defrayal of its cost and to 
telegraphing to secure suitable lodging for her mother and sister at their 
journey’s end. As the waters promptly brought the gout out of the 
former lady’s system, and had the effect of keeping her (as she wrote) 
“upon the flat of her back in screaming agonies” for ten days, it may be 
presumed that Miss Winnington had a bad time of it. Happily, how- 
ever, the workings of human affairs are such that what is one person’s 
loss is very commonly another’s gain; and if Edith had to pass through 
a period of vicarious martyrdom, those whom she had left behind her at 
Longbourne enjoyed, by way of compensation, a brief taste of the bless- 
ings of peace. 

Philip, who was much in Nellie’s society at this time, declared to her 
that he had never been so happy before in his life. ‘“ All things con- 
sidered,” said he, “I am inclined to think that nothing suits me like 
domesticity. Meg and I lead a sort of Darby and Joan life, and we 
enjoy it prodigiously. We don’t talk much; for there is an unspoken 
agreement between us to avoid all mention of absent friends and other 
unpleasant topics; we sit beaming at one another and hugging ourselves 
in a sybaritish contentment, She is very busy, as she always is, in a 
quiet, leisurely sort of way, with her correspondence and her charities 
and what not; and I twirl my thumbs and watch her, which is de- 
lightful. Did you ever notice what a soothing kind of person Meg is to 
watch? She is never in a hurry; she doesn’t upset things, or catch her 
drapery upon corners of the furniture, and her dress doesn’t accompany 
all her movements with a maddening swish-swish, like the dresses of 
some ladies whom we know. I should doubt whether there is another 
woman in the world so pleasant to live with as Meg. She never rubs 
you the wrong way; she never asks you whether you would like this or 
that ; she knows by intuition what you want, and there it is always at 
your elbow.” 

“She spoils you,” said Nellie. 

“ Just so; and if there is a thing I love it is being spoilt. I should 
like to go on existing in this way to the end of my days.” 

“It wouldn’t be good for you,” said Nellie, shaking her head 
wisely. 

“ Don’t you think so? Perhaps you are right. Nice things never 
are good for one, and no doubt a little bracing is expedient from time to 
time. Well, we shall all be braced soon, when Mrs. Winnington comes 
back with renewed vigour to tell us about all the dukes and duchesses 
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whom she has encountered at Homburg, and to ask me whether I have 
yet decided upon some means of making an honest livelihood. There is 
no complaint so tantalising as the gout. Itis for ever threatening terrible 
things, but somehow or other it won’t proceed to extremities—or rather 
it won’t proceed beyond them. And yet there are so many vital points 
open to attack. Possibly Mrs. Winnington may not possess a heart, but 
I know she has a stomach, and, considering the reckless manner in which 
she often treats it, it certainly ought not to be an invulnerable one. Still, 
it is borne in upon me that she will die in a green old age, after having 
worried all the rest of us into our graves. Meanwhile, let us make the 
most of an interval of calm.” 

“Tf you are so fond of a quiet life, why are you perpetually running 
away from it?” asked Miss Brune pertinently. 

“Business,” answered Philip. ‘I have business sometimes, though 
you might not think it, to look at me. Ishouldn’t go to London at this 
time of year if I could help it.” 

The answer was a moderately truthful one. It was indeed a sense 
of duty rather than inclination that led Mr. Marescalchi to pay occa- 
sional flying visits to Coomassie Villa at this season ; and although, when 
once he was there, the mystery and fun of the thing pleased him well 
enough, he was never sorry to return to the superior luxuries and refine- 
ments of Longbourne. True to her established rule of conduct, Margaret 
asked no questions, thereby escaping the proverbial fate of those who 
thus court deception. When Philip remarked casually that he was 
going up to town from Saturday to Monday to do some shopping and get 
his hair cut, she did not remind him that Saturday afternoon is not a 
favourable time for making purchases in London, or point out that it 
was physically impossible that his hair could be any shorter than it was 
already. She said nothing; but went about her avocations with a 
smiling face and an uneasy heart, telling herself that in this she was but 
submitting to the destiny of all fond and wise mothers, and taking com- 
fort from the lesson which experience had taught her, that as soon as her 
boy got into trouble of any serious nature, he would be tolerably certain 
to come to her in order to be helped out of it. 

Thus the summer slipped quietly and imperceptibly away. The 
mornings and evenings became chilly ; the fields grew ripe for the sickle, 
and patches of red and yellow began to show themselves upon the green 
‘of the woods. Then came harvest time and the slaughter of the par- 
tridges. It was not until the middle of September that Mrs. Win- 
nington, who had proceeded from Homburg to Switzerland (by the 
doctor’s orders, she averred), reappeared, bringing her sheaves with her. 
She was one of those persons who think it their duty, whenever they 
visit the Continent, to encumber themselves with a store of cheap presents 
for those whom they have left behind them. It was not Mrs. Win- 
nington’s habit to give money to the servants at Longbourne ; there were 
too many of them, she said; and, besides, they ought not to be led to 
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expect tips from one of the family ; still, she should like them to think 
that they had all been remembered. Consequently, on the evening of 
her return from abroad, she would sail majestically into the housekeeper’s 
room, bearing an ancient leather bag, from whence issued a bountiful 
supply of thimbles, Palais-Royal jewellery, and the like, while at the 
bottom of this cornucopia there commonly lurked some specially hideous 
gift, destined for the mistress of the house. 

“ Tt is so difficult to choose anything that dear Margaret will like,” 
Mrs. Winnington would often say; “ but I think one is always safe 
with some little ornament for the drawing-room table.” 

This time, however, the drawing-room was spared, and it was the hall 
that was decorated with a loud-voiced cuckoo clock, which had been 
picked up a bargain at Interlaken. The slumbers of the entire household 
were disturbed by the periodical hootings of this delightful acquisition up 
to two o'clock at night, when it triumpbantly gave forth its note thirty- 
six consecutive times; after which it suddenly ceased from troubling, and 
the weary had rest. Nothing would induce it to resume its labours on 
the following morning, and suspicions of foul play rested upon various 
persons ; but, fortunately, Mrs. Winnington had come home in the best 
of humours, and was not disposed to quarrel with anybody. 

At breakfast she gave, as Philip had predicted she would, a detailed 
description of all the exalted personages whom she had fallen in with at 
Homburg, and of how delighted they had been to see her again, and how 
they had been wondering, all through the London season, what could 
have become of her, and how Lady This and Lady That had inquired 
very kindly after dear Margaret, and had said what a pity it was that 
she should shut herself up so. And what made these reminiscences so 
cheering was that the great people had not confined themselves to empty 
civilities. 

‘*‘ Dear Margaret, I don’t know what you will think of me. It seems 
very unkind to leave you again so soon, after having been away all this 
time; but I am afraid we cannot manage more than three weeks here at 
present. People laugh at me when I say that my time is not my own; 
and they won’t believe that I would far rather remain quietly here than 
rush about visiting from house to house. Of course there is this to be 
said, that, for dear Edith’s sake, I ought not to drop old friends; and 
with so many, you know, it is a case of out of sight out of mind. Very 
cordial and kind if they happen to meet one ; but if they don’t——” Mrs. 
Winnington finished her sentence with an expressive shrug of her ample 
shoulders. ‘In any case, you may count upon us for Christmas,” she 
added reassuringly. 

All this was very nice ; but there was a cloud upon Margaret’s brow, 
a certain guilty unwillingness to meet her mother’s eye, which that ob- 
servant lady could not help detecting in the long run. As soon as 
breakfast was over, she took her daughter aside, and interrogated her 
affectionately. 
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“ Now, my dear child, I do trust you are not feeling hurt at my 
running away from you. It really is a matter of duty. If it were not 
for dear Edith, I should ask for nothing better than to be always with 
you. Iam sure you must be aware of that.” 

Margaret, without intentional irony, assured her mother that she 
had never entertained the smallest doubt upon that point, and added 
that she was only too glad that Edith should have every opportunity of 
seeing the world and people. “ Especially men. It would be a great 
misfortune if she were to decide her fate, or if it were to be decided for 
her, too hastily.” 

“Oh, my dear, I have decided nothing. Mr. Stanniforth would be 
suitable in a great many ways, but of course I don’t mean to say that 
she might not do better. Indeed, I almost think that she ought to do 
better, if only one were not so cut off from all society! But if it is not 
that, what is it that is troubling you, Margaret? I know you have 
something upon your mind.” 

“Indeed I have not.” 

“Oh, but, my dear, I can see,” persisted Mrs, Winnington. “Iam 
sure that there is something.” 

“No; at least, nothing of any importance. I was rather astonished 
this morning to hear that Tom Stanniforth had arrived at Broom Leas 
last night, that is all.” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Winnington, who, however prepared she might 
have been to throw Mr. Stanniforth over if it should seem expedient to 
do so, had no idea of being thrown over by him; “ do you mean to say 
that he is actually staying in the house, and never told you he was 
coming? Oh, I simply can’t believe it!” 

“T met Nellie at church this morning, and she told me,” Margaret 
said. “Iwas a little annoyed about it, because I cannot understand 
why Tom should not have come to this house if he wanted to be in these 
parts at all; and also because—well, because, for many reasons, I think 
it is a pity that he should have come at this particular time. But 
Nellie says his appearance was quite unexpected. Her father gave him a 
sort of general invitation when he was here before, and yesterday they 
got a telegram from him in the morning, saying that he would arrive in 
time for dinner, unless he heard from them to the contrary.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Mrs. Winnington. And, after a 
short pause—“ Now I don’t want to triumph over you, dear Margaret ; 
I detest people who are for ever saying ‘I told you so,’ and I never do 
it myself. Still, I can’t help just reminding you—what did I always 
tell you about that man?” 

“T don’t remember. Nothing that was not in his favour, I am sure. 
I thought you had such a very high opinion of Tom.” 

“No, no; I don’t mean him; I mean that Brune man. I am very 
seldom deceived in a face, and there is a look of slyness about his which 
has repelled me from the first, I warned you that he was not to be 
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trusted, and now you see! As for the girl, she has been setting her cap 
at Mr. Stanniforth all along. I saw it plainly enough, but it really did 
not seem worth while to take any notice of it, particularly as I sus- 
pected that it was almost as much a desire to spite me as to catch him 
that was at the bottom of her behaviour. And now their telegraphing 
off for him on the very day of my return puts it beyond a doubt. Oh, 
yes, my dear Margaret, I know what you would say. You are so inno- 
cent yourself that you fancy everybody else must be like you; but you 
don’t know the world, my dear, and you never will. Well, I confess I 
am astonished. Ingratitude one expects ; but a deliberate, coarse insult! 
—for this is nothing less—to me there is something more shocking, more 
repulsive in vulgar-mindedness, than in any mere external vulgarity.” 

Margaret did not smile, even inwardly. If her mother was vulgar- 
minded, she was unaware of the fact, or at all events was able to shut 
her eyes to it. She felt it incumbent upon her, however, to exonerate 
the Brunes from the charge brought against them, explaining that 
Nellie positively disliked Tom Stanniforth, and had gone rather out of 
her way to show that she did so. 

“Oh, my dear child, what a stale old trick! I should not have 
thought that that pretence of a little aversion could have taken in even 
you. I don’t for a moment suppose that the girl has a chance of success, 
but it is sickening to think that any one can behave in that way. Poor 
Mr. Stanniforth ! don’t you think it would be as well to ask him to come 
on here when he gets away from those people ?” 

“‘T would rather not,” answered Margaret slowly. “And, besides, 
I doubt whether he could come. Nellie said he was only able to run 
down for a day or two, and that his object was to see their harvest 
home. I suppose they don’t have harvest homes in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester.” 

“ Harvest home!” The depth of Mrs. Winnington’s scorn was not 
to be expressed in words. “ Of course,” said she, “ we shall be expected 
to attend this rustic festivity.” 

“‘T was thinking that perhaps we might make some excuse.” 

“ Not for the world! They would think we were offended, which is 
the very last thing one would wish them to imagine. No! you may do 
as you like ; but I shall be there.” 

And in the ring of Mrs. Winnington’s voice, as she announced this 
decision, there seemed ample promise that she would not be there for 
nothing. 

Nevertheless, when the time came, she showed herself under no 
aggressive aspect, and advanced to the attack with a great deal of affec- 
tionate sprightliness. She herself would have said that she was too well- 
bred to behave otherwise; but the truth was that she felt no serious 


alarm, and thoroughly despised her enemy. She was a woman of very - 


limited perceptions, and could never really believe that there were people 
in the world whose tastes and opinions differed from her own. When 
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she encountered any such, she usually set them down as mad or dishonest. 
Now, Mr. Stanniforth being neither the one nor the other, it was impos- 
sible that he should entangle himself with Nellie Brune—a person in 
whom Mrs. Winnington could see but little to admire—when so beautiful 
and charming a girl as Edith might be his for the asking. Conse- 
quently there was no cause for agitation. The Brunes, to be sure, had 
been guilty of gross insolence, and should be duly chastised for it at a 
fitting opportunity ; but this was only a matter of detail. 

The Longbourne party walked over to Broom Leas late in the 
afternoon, and found Mr. Stanniforth clad in white flannels and playing 
a vigorous game of lawn-tennis with Walter and two younger members 
of the Brune family, while Nellie and her father looked on. After the 
usual greetings had been exchanged, and the chances of the rain holding 
off till night exhaustively discussed, Mrs. Winnington bore down upon 
the culprit with ponderous playfulness. 

“We are very much offended with you; we have a great mind not 
to speak to you atall. Of course we know that you must have been 
dreadfully bored when you were in this stagnant neighbourhood before ; 
but we did think that if anything made you wish to return to it, you 
would have given our house the preference, dull as it is.” 

“But I wasn’t asked,” answered Tom, with a side glance at Mar- 
garet, whose eyes were resolutely fixed upon a noisy flight of rooks over- 
head, 

“Oh, Mr. Stanniforth, I am afraid that will never do! you must 
really find some more plausible excuse than that. Margaret, dear, I am 
telling this very uncivil brother-in-law of yours that we shall certainly 
not forgive him unless he promises to come to us next week, and stay 
until he is told to go away. She won't listen to me. Do you know, 
Mr. Stanniforth, I really believe she is a little offended. Of course I 
was only in fun; but, joking apart, I think dear Margaret is the least 
bit in the world hurt. She is very sensitive, and you know there are 
not many people whom she is strongly attached to. Do you think it 
was quite kind to come down and stay with comparative strangers, and 
not even to let her know that you would be here?” 

Mrs. Winnington had stationed herself in the middle of the tennis- 
court, and had broken up the game; a circumstance which had perhaps 
escaped her notice, but which would not in any case have struck her as 
being worthy of attention. The two boys had strolled away towards the 
farmyard, grumbling under their breath. Walter was talking eagerly 
to Edith, whose colour was coming and going, and whose countenance 
wore that half-frightened, half-pleased expression which Hugh Kenyon 
had seen and understood long before. Philip had joined Mr. Brune and 
Nellie, and was making them Jaugh—doubtless at the expense of some 
one near at hand. 

Margaret, standing alone, and marking the distribution of the groups, 
sighed softly, and then was seized with a sudden spasm of silent laughter. 
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There was going to be trouble, she thought; trouble which, when it 
came, would be of a somewhat serious kind, and would create a lasting 
breach between some of those who were now conversing together so 
amicably. This was sad; still it was impossible not to perceive the 
humorous aspect of the situation. Who could see, without a smile, four 
blind men hurrying from the four points of the compass towards the same 
spot? One might sincerely grieve for them after the crash had come, 
when they had knocked their four poor skulls together, and were reeling 
backwards with groans and mutual recriminations ; but the approach, at 
least, of the catastrophe must inevitably be comical. Margaret, whose 
eyes were now open, could afford to laugh at the blind; though, to be 
sure, it was not so very long since she herself had been one of them. 
She had intended to give her mother a hint of the possible state of affairs 
as regarded Walter and Edith; she had intended also, at one time, to 
speak a few friendly words to Walter himself on the same subject, but 
her courage had failed her in both instances; and, for that matter, it 
is doubtful whether she would have done any good by hastening the 
crisis which nothing could have warded off. Now that her own vision 
was so clear, she saw, or thought she saw, rather more than Edith’s 
blushes and Walter’s absurdly happy young face. For one thing, she 
saw that Tom Stanniforth was lending a very small part of his attention 
to the blandishments of his companion, and that his eyes were never 
once removed from the spot where Nellie stood laughing at Philip’s 
inaudible facetiousness. "Was there a clue here, then, to her brother-in- 
law’s sudden and inexplicable interest in harvest homes? Upon the face 
of it, it seemed in no wise improbable; and it was when observation had 
carried her thus far that Margaret was overtaken by the disposition 
towards laughter above mentioned. 

“You look amused,” said Mr. Brune, who had approached her un- 
noticed. “If you are thinking of anything likely to raise the spirits of a 
discouraged farmer, it would be kind to mention it. Three bad harvests 
in succession, and no hops to speak of! If this sort of thing goes on, you 
will grace no more harvest homes at Broom Leas with your presence; or 
at least, if you do, you will have another man for your entertainer.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” said Margaret; for, circumstances being as 
they were, the prediction struck her as somewhat ominous. “ Whatever 
may happen, I hope J, at allevents, may be with you next harvest time, 
and for many harvest times to come.” 

Mr. Brune naturally did not follow the drift of her thoughts. ‘Oh, 
well,” he said, “ I dare say I shall manage to keep out of the workhouse 
for another year or two; but you must allow me the farmer's prescrip- 
tive right to grumble, especially on a day of merry-making. By-the-bye, 
I trust you are prepared to go without dinner to-night, and to sit down 
to an indigestible supper towards nine o'clock. Poor as one’s yield is, it 
takes a long time to get it in, and I don’t suppose the last wagon will 
enter the gates till after sunset, Then, you know, we shall be in duty 
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bound to look in upon the men at their supper, and to have our healths 
drunk and make speeches.” 

“TJ don’t think we must wait for that,” said Margaret. “ My mother 
ought not to stand about in the cold, and it is getting dusk already, and 
the dew is beginning to fall. Besides, I did not say anything to the ser- 
vants about not being back for dinner.” 

The truth was that she was anxious to get away as soon as might be. 
“Tf we only can avoid sudden discoveries ! ” she thought. 

“Your mother,” said Mr. Brune, “ will find a blazing fire in the 
drawing-room. Suppose we take her in there. The young people 
will let us know when it is time to come out and join in the shouting.” 

It was thus that Mrs. Winnington was spared the pain of seeing her 
daughter and Walter walk slowly down the avenue, side by side, and 
disappear behind the belt of larches which separated the Broom Leas 
paddocks from the road. This couple was shortly afterwards followed by 
another. 

“‘ Walter has gone to see them load the last wagon, and Mr. Stanni- 
forth wants to go too,” said Nellie. ‘ Are you coming, Philip?” 

But Philip, mindful of the old adage as to the relation of odd num- 
bers to company, shook his head, saying that he thought he would go 
round to the stables and smoke a pipe. He was not exactly jealous of 
Tom Stanniforth, but he thought that good-natured person a very great 
bore. Nobody enjoys retiring into the background to make room for 
others ; and Philip perhaps disliked the sensation more than most people. 
Habit, and encouragement from various quarters, had led him to behave 
as though, and almost to believe that, he had a special right to Nellie’s 
society. Sooner or later, of course, a day must come when he would 
have to publicly abrogate that pretension ; but in the meantime it was 
pleasant to play the dog in the manger’s part, and disagreeable to be 
ousted from it. So he strayed rather disconsolately about the stables 
and strawyard in the grey, chilly twilight, yawning, and saying to him- 
self that he would not be able to stand this sort of thing long, and that 
he must positively go up to London, set to work with old Steinberger, 
and begin making some definite plans for the future. These thoughts, 
together with the saddening influence of the autumn evening, soon 
brought on one of his periodical fits of depression. He saw that things 
were going badly with him, and would probably go worse; the luck to 
which he commonly trusted seemed but a broken reed to lean upon ; and 
finally he fell to wondering whether, if theeworst came to the worst, he 
would ever have the pluck to cut his throat. 

He had already fallen to so dismal a depth in the process of self-com- 
munion that he was trying, quite ineffectually, to persuade himself that, 
since suicide was in itself a cowardly action, there could not properly 
be said to be any cowardice in the fear of committing it, when the slow 
trampling of heavy hoofs, the creaking of wheels, and the shouting of 
many voices, told him that the term of his solitude was at hand. These 
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cheerful sounds came nearer and nearer, and at length there appeared 
against the pale sky a hugé, dark, moving mass, crowned by sundry in- 
distinct human forms. As the team was brought to a standstill a few 
yards from the spot where Philip stood, other dim figures became visible 
moving about the gravel drive; Mr. Brune and the two ladies emerged 
from the house, and the boys at the top of the load struck up a dis- 
cordant chorus, in which those on ¢erra firma joined with a will— 


Mr. Brune he’s a very good man, 

He treats his ’osses as well as he can; 

We've once turned over and twice stuck fast, 
But we've got his harvest home at last. 


This qualified song of triumph, bellowed out in a dialect which it would 
be difficult to reproduce by means of any wild arrangement of vowels 
and consonants, was followed by others equally to the point, each verse 
being received by a somewhat disproportionate amount of hooraying. 

Then the wagoner stepped forward, whip in hand, and with much 
dignity delivered an oration, which, like the speeches of some other 
persons in a less humble rank of life, started well, but grew unmanage- 
able as it progressed, and would probably never have come to an end at all 
if, after the first five minutes, some one had not hit upon the expedient 
of trying a little more hooraying. Mr. Brune made a brief response ; and 
with that the proceedings, so far as Philip and the ladies from Long- - 
bourne were concerned, terminated. 

Mrs. Winnington was quite clear and decisive about returning home 
in time for dinner. She had accomplished the object of her visit; the 
ways and habits of rustics did not interest her at all, and to sit down to 
cold supper was what she could not contemplate without shuddering. 
She therefore expressed herself much gratified with the ceremony which 
she had witnessed, and prepared for departure. 

“Now what has become of these young people?” she asked, peering 
out into the darkness. ‘“ Edith dear, are you there?” 

“Tam here, mamma,” answered Edith, appearing at her mother's 
elbow, escorted by a tall and manly form. 

“Oh! Well, I am afraid we must be going, much as I should have 
liked to remain a little longer. Dear Margaret is feeling rather tired. 
Good night, Mr. Stanniforth. I suppose we may shake hands again 
now that we bave made up our quarrel,” she added, extending her hand 
to Walter, who grasped it cordially, and remarked— 

“ Always glad to shake hands with you, Mrs. Winnington, though 
I’m not Stanniforth.” 

“Oh! it’s you, is it?” said Mrs. Winnington, with a perceptible 
change of tone ; “I didn’t see. Where is Mr. Stanniforth, then?” 

“Upon my word, I can’t tell you. He and Nellie were walking 
together—where was it? Now I come to think of it, I don’t believe I 
have seen them since we left the field. Perhaps they are there yet.” } 
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‘What? Then it is high time that somebody went to look for them, 
I should think,” said Mrs. Winnington severely. 

Despite his own ill-humour, this opening was more than Philip could 
withstand. ‘“ Don’t spoil sport,” he whispered; “do you mean to say 
you haven’t noticed that the millionnaire is desperately smitten ?” 

“Smitten? What do you mean?” returned the agitated lady, rising 
most satisfactorily. ‘I have noticed nothing of the sort—there is 
nothing of the sort. You are always imagining something abomin— 
improbable. Edith, my dear, you are coughing. And I told you so 
particularly not to walk on the damp grass in your thin boots.” 

“ But indeed it is not at all damp,” pleaded Edith tremulously. 

‘Now, my dear child, what 7s the use of your saying that? You 
are positively drenched. If you have caught cold I shall be more than 
annoyed.” 

“T told her she oughtn’t to stand about,” put in Walter. 

“Then why did you keep her out of doors?” retorted Mrs. Win- 
nington very snappishly. ‘Come, Edith, you must walk home 
briskly.” 

Edith meekly obeyed ; and Walter, as he stood at the door, listening 
to their retreating footsteps, heard the careful mother’s voice raised to 
scolding pitch the whole way down the avenue. 

Stanniforth and Nellie heard her too. They were not so very far off, 
after all, having only strolled down to the end of the paddock to see the 
moon rise. The sky, it was true, was overcast, and the almanack would 
have informed them that there would be no moon until after midnight ; 
but perhaps they had omitted to consult the almanack. It would be 
hard to say exactly why neither of them spoke or moved when the de- 
parting visitors passed within a few yards of them. First came Mrs. 
Stanniforth and Marescalchi, walking quickly and in silence; Mrs. 
Winnington, breathless but eloquent, followed at a slower pace. 

“Be so good as not to contradict me, Edith. You never pay the 
smallest attention to what I tell you; but at least you might listen when 
Iam speaking. How can you possibly tell whether you have caught 
cold or not? I say that you have; and you know what an object you 
are when you have a cold in your head; besides which, there is 
always the risk of inflammation of the lungs, and you are all of you 
consumptive really. However, that is not what I mind. Now don’t 
interrupt, please ; you know very well what I mean ;—that is not the 
only thing that I mind. When you were younger, your running wild 
with these young Brunes did not so much matter; but you ought to have 
the sense to see that it is both silly and unladylike to keep up that sort 


.of thing now. Mind it does not happen again. Now don’t interrupt, 


Edith, because ”—ce. ce. 

When distance had softened down this homily into a mere angry 
buzzing, the listeners had a little laugh. 

“ Poor things!” sighed Mr. Stanniforth compassionately. 
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“Poor things! whom do you mean?” asked Nellie. “ Poor Edith, 
if you like.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry for them both. The girl has the worst of it now, I 
grant you; but the tables are sure to be turned sooner or later, and I 
can imagine that it must be very aggravating to be listened to in absolute 
silence, when you want to be contradicted and have a good row and have 
done with it. Mrs. Winnington isn’t a bad old woman, you know, as 
old women go.” 

“T should he sorry to think that there were many like her,’ 
Nellie. 

“Oh, I don’t know; I have met worse. I was talking to her for 
some time this afternoon, and really I was rather pleased with some 
things that she said. She showed a good deal more feeling than I should 
have expected.” 

“Feeling? What about?” 

“ Well—about vivisection, if you must know,” answered Tom with a 
conscious laugh ; “ but she wasn’t humbugging me; at least I don’t think 
she was. I will say that for Mrs. Winnington, that she isn’t a humbug. 
Worldly, of course, but honestly worldly, which is something.” 

“T wish I wereas charitable as you are,” said Nellie rather wistfully; 
“it must be a very pleasant sort of sensation to like everybody. The 
only drawback is that you can hardly be able to care for any individual 
very much.” 

“T assure you you are mistaken,” cried Tom eagerly. 

“AmI?” 

Nellie had it upon the tip of her tongue to ask him whether he liked 
Edith very much, for she was rather curious to hear what his answer 
would be. But, upon the whole, she thought better of this and held her 
peace. 

“Shall we go back to the house now?” she asked presently. And, 
without waiting for a reply, she walked swiftly back across the grass, he 
following her in a meditative mood. 


” said 











